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_Alffairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


ROSPECTS of cheaper and a more plenteous 
supply of turkey in 1929 will make Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Thanksgiving proclamation 
pleasant reading to many millions, especial- 
ly those who have not been involved in the 
hazards of raising the birds for the annual 
Thanksgiving feast. It is a wonder that 
some hard-boiled congressman has not util- 
ized this situation to present a speech on 
the Farm Relief discussion in a spread-eagle 
speech substituting turkey wings for those 

of the roaring eagle—suggested in many of the speeches. 

Travelling about the country, one is impressed with the 

little interest that is manifested in 

congressional proceedings and dis- 
cussions. As one prominent farmer 
in Ohio remarked: “If the ubiquit- 
ous members of both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate 
could be locked in their respective 
chambers and have it hermetically 
sealed—feeding them air and food 
through conduits, the country would 
be thankful. If there is anything 
that appears to the average man 
more useless and more of an inter- 
ference with the natural order of 
business and the affairs of the coun- 
try, it is this same ‘loud-speaking’ 
Congress that has never yet in my 
time provided a day’s proceedings 
that would equal a directors’ meet- 
ing of a defunct cemetery co-opera- 
tive. To listen to the drone of de- 
bate or speeches over the radio or 
read the sensational fragments 
that filter through the newspapers 
when somebody is grilled in a hear- 
ing or ‘denounced’ is becoming a 
bore to the average citizen who 
wants to go about his business and 
have everybody else attend to his 
own business, which, when it pre- 
vails—spells prosperity. Politics may 
be an exhilarating pastime for some 
and a profitable profession for others, ait 
but between the lobbyists and Congress—Uncle Sam is in- 
vesting more money than is even squandered in fake 
gold mines, oil wells, lightning rods, or wildcat stocks.” 

He confessed that he was made a cynic after attending 

some of the hearings and recent sessions at the Capitol 

where the the merry show of the “bill for extras” in an 
extra session goes merrily on. 
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In the Age of Radio and Aviation 


T was the voice of a tired man that was heard over 
the radio from Louisville when President Hoover 
made a notable address, outlining a gigantic pro- 
gram of internal waterway improvements running into 
hundreds of millions. Drenched to the skin, exposed to 
sleet and snow, Herbert Hoover endured his first ex- 
tended tour as President patiently and seemingly none the 
worse for wear—in his journey to Detroit, Cincinnati and 
down the Ohio. When are the American people to real- 
ize that they are making the Executive Office a man-kill- 
ing job by insisting on wearisome journeys to grace an 
occasion which it seems could be arranged without con- 
suming time and energy necessary for the heavy routine 
work at the White House. The 
President’s address indicated the 
broad and constructive mind of a 
super-engineer; but when he sug- 
gested that—enormous as seemed 
-— “=> _thesum involved, the program of the 
== gigantic waterway system could be 
carried through without the addi- 
tion of a single penny of Federal 
== tax by saving just one-half of the 
= cost of a battleship—it seemed more 
romantic. This made his plan an 
understandable proposition to the 
people. This reference to the old 
boats on the Mississippi glorified by 
Mark Twain indicates that he has 
read his Huckleberry Finn. It 
appeared as if he were just talking 
the matter over individually face to 
face with millions of people. Be- 
yond this in the offing were some 
very practical points that might be 
well remembered at the Five Power 
Naval Conference to be held next 
January in London which promises 
to transfer millions of investment 
in armament to strengthen the 
strong arm of commerce and friend- 
ly international relations. It is 
doubtful whether designing politic- 
ians, bloc partisans or lurid lobby- 
ists will be able to disturb the close 
relations now established through 
the medium of the radio between the President of the 
United States and the people. With all the pyrotechnics 
proceedings on Capitol Hill, it is very probable that Presi- 
dent Hoover will veto any tariff bill that does not have the 
flexible clause or contains the departed debenture idea. 
He called the extra session for a specifiic purpose which 
was definitely outlined in the campaign pledges. 
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~ Walter Edge, American Ambassador to France 


NOTHER test of the Federal Reserve Bill appeared 
during the Stock Market slump of October when 
the losses on six of the leading stocks on the New 

York exchange indicated a diminishing one billion dollars. 
The total shrinkage in the value of stocks reached six 
billions. The Federal Reserve Bank Board held a meet- 
ing in Washington to discuss the astounding overturn in 
values. When the Board adjourned without changing 
the rediscount rate it was an indication that the gov- 
ernment supervisors of banking credit did not feel that 
the market situation was impinging on the country’s 
general business credit. Even the Farm Loan Board did 
not find it necessary to intervene, as commodity prices 
were little affected. This situation enabled Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia to bring out his perennial pro- 
posal that sales of stock made on exchanges within sixty 
days of original purchase should be subject to a five per 
cent tax. As former Secretary of the Treasury, he feels 
that this would put a stop to the wild orgy of specula- 
tion made possible by indiscriminate and unlimited loans 
to brokers for speculation that inevitably takes the 
money away from those struggling with payrolls that 
are adding to the concrete production and wealth of the 
country. 
* * * 

CARCELY a month passes that does not add the 
details of an airplane tragedy in dauntless attempts 
to span the Atlantic. The cowboy Diteman was one 

more name added to the October mortality list. A com- 
plete record with details of all the airplane accidents 
and fatalities is being kept in Washington that would 
startle the nation if they were to read the figures. The 
casualties in the Army and Navy are largely in the air 
service. The death rate in proportion to those who are 
participating in the Air Service is heavy, and yet it 
does not deter the thousands of young men in the Army 








and Navy from eagerly volunteering to participate in 
any of the daring undertakings involved in the develop- 
ment of air service. They are determined to help to keep 
the world records in the United States and to master 
the problems and complications that still mark the 
progress of aviation. 


* * * 


HE trial and conviction of Albert T. Fall was one 
of the October sensations in Washington court 
circles. The appearance of the aged Mr. Fall in 

court insisting upon a trial despite his feeble condition, 
was a pathetic sight. Even the jury that convicted him 
entered their plea for mercy. The trial indicated that 
when any public official becomes involved in the meshes 
of Federal law there is no such thing as mercy. Mingled 
with the relentless and inevitable functioning of govern- 
mental legal prosecution is usually a partisan interest 
that keeps the machinery in motion until the last meas- 
ure of the penalties is meted out. The trial of Edward 
Doheny will follow and the mills of justice will proceed 
to “grind exceeding small,” and make the most out of 
how Albert Fall and his old boyhood friend expressed 
their appreciation of each other, reaching back 
to a beginning in the carefree days of youthful comrade- 
ship long before the later legal entanglements and clouds 
of scandal appeared. 


* * * 


EW private citizens expressed opinions on national 
and international questions that were looked for 
with more interest in Washington than those ex- 

pressed by the late Moorfield Storey of Boston. Former 
President of the American Bar Association and Presi- 
dent of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People he knew how to carry his convictions 
into action. As an Overseer of Harvard University, he 
wrote and spoke frankly on educational matters without 
showing fear or favor to his own alma mater. His Wash- 
ington experience extended back to the days of the emi- 
nent Senator Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, for he 
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Mrs. George R. Farnum, wife of the former Assistant Attorney 
General with her favorite animal pet 
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served as his private secretary. As a young man he 
gathered a thorough and basic knowledge of affairs in 
Washington, which qualified him as a biographer of dis- 
tinction. A most fascinating story of the life of 
Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar was among his popular books, 
but his frequent and impressive contributions to the 
prominent newspapers in the form of a “letter” comment- 
ing and protesting on matters in the spirit of “Pro Bono 
Publico” will be missed; for he never wrote a paragraph 
that did not have a purpose in view, maintaining a high 
level of reader interest, intermingled with protestations 
that made one relish his phrases as an intellectual tonic. 


* of * 


RIGHT cheery greeting was given the Rt. Hon. 
Winston Leonard Spencer Churchill when he visit- 
ed America in the autumn days of 1929. He 

seemed to feel quite at home, even if he was the grand- 
son of the seventh Duke of Marlborough. Ever since he 
left Harrow and Sandhurst in his native England and 
entered the British Army in 1895 he has been identified 
as one of the busiest individuals in the Empire. He has 
seen service in India and on the Nile. He has had the 
thrills of a war correspondent in many climes where floats 
the Union Jack. His list of titles and distinctions, mili- 
tary and otherwise, occupy a great deal of space in Eng- 
land’s “Who’s Who.” As under Secretary for the Colon- 
ies in 1906 and President of the Board of Trade two 
years later, he began an illustrious public career of ups 
and downs. During the war he was Minister of Muni- 
tions and Secretary of State for War and for Air and 
again for the Colonies in 1921. When I met him in Lon- 
don during the war, he was temporarily “out of office” 
and they said he “was through.” Inviting me to lunch 
at Piccadilly Restaurant, where we were careful to use 
our coupons and observe the food regulations, he dis- 
cussed the war in general and the United States in par- 
ticular. As we stood on the pavement at Picéadilly Cir- 
cus many friends greeted the private citizen Win- 
ston Churchill wearing a derby hat and wide-winged 
collar. When he discussed public questions he was de- 
cisive in expressing his opinions. Somehow his career 
with its ins and outs suggested that of William Jennings 
Bryan. While British Cabinets might come and go, 
there was always Winston Churchill to reckon with in 
calculating future elections. His busy life has had much 
to do in politics, but he is an author of distinction, hav- 
ing written “The World Crisis,” one of the first compre- 
hensive stories of the war from the pen of an eminent 
English authority. His books have to do with campaigns 
and diplomatic ex- 
periences in all 
parts of the world. 
If the most widely 
traveled public man 
of the times were to 
be named, it would be 
found that his lug- 
gage carried the 
magic initials of 
“W. C.” Unusually 
reticent about ex- 
pressing opinion dur- 
ing his recent visit, 
we will perhaps know 
the reason when his 
next book appears, 
for he has a way of 
saying things very 
frankly, especially 
when commenting 
upon the country 
where his distin- 
guished American 
Hon. James W. Good, Secretary of War mother was born. 








MPRESSIVE 
I as a glimpse 
of old world 
Venice is the 
scene revealed 
on the banks of 
the old Chicago 
River where 
stands the new 
$20,000,000 civ- 
ic Theatre, the 
home of Chi- 
cago’s opera. 
There are some 
of us who can 
remember t hat 
it was not the 
blue waters of 
Lake Michigan 
that floated un- 
der the bridges, 
—a stream then 
covered with the 
stagnant scum 
that accumulat- 
ed before the 
drainage canal 
was constructed. 
Opposite the 
Civic Theatre is 
the Chicago 
Daily News of- 
fice with its boat 
landings carry- 
ing out the Ven- 
etian sugges- 
tion. It is ap- 
propriate that 
the new Opera 
House should 
have been open- 
ed with the op- 
era “Aida” 
which was writ- 
ten by Verdi in 
celebrating the 
completion of 
the Suez Canal. 
The story of the 
opera is one of 
those never-fail- 
ing romances that continue on through the ages as endur- 
ing as the Pyramids. The broadcast direct from the 
stage of the theatre was heard by an audience of mil- 
lions reaching from coast to coast and even carried by 
short wave length at a time when the fair blue skies of 
Italia reflected a sunny afternoon. 





Hon. John W. Davis, 
Delegate to the London Conference 


* * * 


ITH the appointment of the Hon. John W. Davis 

as member of the American delegation to attend 

the London Conference in January, memories of 
the 1924 presidential campaign were awakened. Mr. 
Davis was the candidate of the Democratic party for 
President. He served as American Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James during the Wilson administration 
with distinguished honors and will find a warm wel- 
come awaiting his return to Great Britain in an official 
capacity. Born in West Virginia and serving on the 
bench and in Congress Mr. Davis has had a wide ex- 
perience. He is now a leading member of the bar of 
New York City, but has given much of his life to public 
service. There are myriads of admirers who voted for 
him for President of the United States, and even those 
who were obliged to oppose him owing to party affilia- 
tions, will agree that few men in public life have 
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been held in higher esteem and respect than the modest 
and capable John W. Davis who conducted a campaign 
that won him honors despite the result. 


* * * 


HE interest in the care and protection of dumb ani- 
mals seems to be increasing year by year, and has 
been regarded as a most effective supplementary to 

the Department of Animal Husbandry in Washington. 
There are very few people that have not an animal pet of 
some kind. They are the friends that remain grateful 


- 





Albert T. Fall with his grandson on his western ranch before the 
tragic court days at Washington 


and appreciative through all the changes and variations of 
life. Mrs. George R. Farnum, wife of the former As- 
sistant United States Attorney-General has taken quite 
an active interest in the work and made a careful cen- 
sus of the favorite pets of many prominent officials in 
Washington. We could not think of the administration 
of President Harding without Laddie Boy, Coolidge with- 
out Roy Rob or Hoover the new dogs that have become a 
part of the Executive Mansion household. Then comes 
that ever-enduring picture of Theodore Roosevelt, a de- 
voted friend of old Dobbin. 


* * * 


OW that Ambassador Walter E. Edge has arrived 
in Paris, the work of preparing for the London 
Conference is discussed in Paris freely, as it is the 

one capital in Europe where the leaders from various 
countries gather to discuss international affairs in the 
exhilarations of social life. The erstwhile senator may 
long at times for the old associations in Washington 








and New Jersey, but busy times are ahead, keeping up 
with the social and diplomatic activities that have ever 
been associated with American representation in France 
since the days when Benjamin Franklin accomplished 
his successful mission there of making friends for 
Americans and his native land. 


* * * 


MONG those whose statements had much to do with 
checking the stock market stampede in October 
was that of Thomas W. Lamont of Morgan & Co. 

His early experience as a newspaper man and long 
years in financial affairs made it fitting that he should 
be the spokesman for the committee of bankers, called 
hurriedly to meet the threatening situation. Mr. Lamont 
also served on the Owen D. Young commission in Berlin 
and has been in touch with international affairs from 
all angles since he entered the financial world. It was 
an exciting scene at the New York Stock Exchange 
across the street from his office, when Mr. Lamont was 
called upon in his office to join in the work of allaying 
the public mind at a time when the temperature of the 
speculating world was rising almost to the fever heat of 
a panic. 
* ~ K 


HE decision of Mrs. Albert T. Hert of Kentucky 
to remain upon the Republican National Com- 
mittee, was welcome news to her friends. It also 

averted a contest for her position that might have occa- 
sioned political heart-burnings and disappointments. 
Her record as an efficient organizer in the Hoover 
campaign proved her a capable successor of her late hus- 
band who died in the harness after long service on 
the committee from Kentucky. She was able after her 
accident, to take part in the welcome given President 
Hoover in Louisville following his eventful cruise 
down the Ohio. The woman’s work on the national com- 
mittees appears to be growing more important in each 
succeeding campaign. 


* * * 


HE radio program projected by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington, with the 
editor of its magazine, Mr. Merle Thorpe in charge 

promises much in enlightening people on the new com- 
mercial era as he graphically reviews the sudden changes 
in business methods in recent years. The stress is laid 
upon the new adjustments and the editor will have with 
him on Saturday evenings, eminent men to speak, ad- 
vise and counsel in the new order of things, so that the 
hearers can avoid 
the terrors of be- 
ing out of date 
and keep step 
with the light- 
ning-like changes 
that are going on 
in commercial af- 
fairs. The series 
was launched by 
a stirring ad- 
dress by Mr. M. 
H. Aylesworth of 
the National 
Broadcasting Co. 
A review of what 
the advertising 
pages of the 
magazine disclose 
brought home to 
many hearers the 
significance of 
what later day ex- 
ploitation means 
to every individu- 
al in the country. 





Mrs. Albert T. Hert, Member of the No 
tional Republican Committee from Kentucky 
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HREE topics must enter into conversation at a 
dinner in Washington as an evidence that you are 
up-to-date—weather, Congress, radio and aviation 

with a speaking knowledge of motion pictures, bridge, 
football and sports. A salad appeared in which a shelless 
egg peeped out from a nest of green suggesting a sedate 
and well preserved story appropriately suggesting an egg 
flirtation according to the text in General J. H. Bart- 
lett’s “Spice for Speeches.” 

“A darky bought a dozen eggs, and when he got home 
with them he found that on one of these eggs was the 
address of a lady, and the words, ‘Please write.’ When 
asked if he did write this lady, the darky answered, ‘No, 
when I opened that egg I concluded she must be a very 
old lady, so I didn’t write’.”” He was courteous. 


* * * 


N his school room instructing his fellow countrymen 
the language and customs of the United States of 
America, Professor Lum of New York has expanded 

his work to the laboratory stage. With a knowledge of 
flowers of the Orient, his students worked out a new 
formula for a perfume that carries with it some of the 
exotic fragrance associated with the Orient and ancient 
Cathay. At the same time the olfactory inclinations of 
the Occident were so blended that it is proving a com- 
mercial success. “Every race is especially susceptible 
to distinctive odors,” said Dr. Lum. “What is repugnant 
to some is attractive to others. I have concluded that if 
the world could reach a common appreciation of the 
same perfumes it would mark a step towards the blend- 
ing of thought and understandings. It is because you 
Americans eat much the same food, use the same soap, 
wear the same sort of clothes and courted by adver- 
tised brands all of which represent many varieties used 
in common, that gives you a most amazing subconscious 
unity in thought, as to what you eat and wear, that 
is not paralleled in any country ever known in history.” 


* * * 


HE selection of Albert F. Dawson as Executive 
Secretary of the Republican National Committee 
brought back to Washington one who spent his 
young manhood in the capital city. He was secretary to 
Senator W. B. Allison of Iowa and later represented his 





Thomas W. Lamont 





U. S. Senator Carter Glass of Virginia 


native state in the House of Representatives. The young 
secretary and efficient congressman is remembered. Hail- 
ing from the district adjoining the one in which President 
Hoover was born, he was active in the arrangements for 
Herbert Hoover’s welcome to his native town of West 
Branch after being notified of his nomination for Presi- 
dent. Mr. Dawson has had wide experience in national 
political affairs. Under Chairman Huston, the work 
of the national committee is to become continuous, pre- 
paring for campaigns before the spasms that come in an 
impending election. Thoroughly systematizing the work 
and surveying poll lists—the committee will know con- 
ditions and have a collection of facts that will enable 
them to work effectively in presenting their claims for 
support of the party on a basis of records rather than 
promises. 


* * * 


OMEHOW the War Department has taken on a dif- 
ferent aspect in these later days of piping peace. 
The old battle flags still adorn the outer office—in- 

cluding the ensign that floated over Fort Sumter, but 
there is an atmosphere of peaceful pursuit, that little 
suggests the alarums of war. In his office Hon James 
W. Good, Secretary of War is largely engrossed in the 
same routine work required in directing the executive 
work of a large commercial organization. While there 
is a standing army to provide for, even this continuous 
providing of supplies does not always suggest the avoca- 
tion of war. The buying is transacted through methods 
adopted in large mercantile houses. Army Engineers 
have a gigantic assignment of work ahead in connec- 
tion with Federal improvements. This has been hand- 
ed down to them through the traditions of early 
days, when practically all of the Engineering work of 
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the country was directed by Army officers. The fact that 
an engineer is President may have occasioned the recent 
executive conference with Secretary Good and the Army 
officers. Some things work through a perfunctory for- 
mality. There were the landscapes in the environment 
of Rapidan to look at, but the real interest was focused 
in blue prints and reports—to evolve a plan that would 
work to keep within the budget and yet not impair the 
efficiency of Army service. 
* * + 
HE old-style office seeker has disappeared from 
Washington. Secretaries and “Buffers” well-paid 
and alert—have extinguished the hopes of the old- 
timers who came to Washington to “get a government 
, job.” Anything that 
is loose, they take 
themselves and the 
old-timer in white 


bert, keeping up a 
long siege and good 
front—has gone. One 
of them recently 
passed away and 
someone placed on his 
tombstone “This is 
one position he did 
not seek.” Although 
covered up deftly 
with “up-to-date” 
methods, the same 
manipulation goes 
merrily on in new 
guises—just as the 
style and methods of 
lobbyists have chang- 
U. S. Senator Reed Smoot of Utah— ed. Seeking jobs, 
Wearing a moustache. This was promotions and ad- 
before ge ym Ar ees, vances in salary is 

. just the same old 

formula. The Senator and Representative has his 
quota—and woe be to the executive or appointive head 








Prof. Lum in his laboratory with Chinese students being taught the American way 


vest and Prince Al-., 


who dares to trespass upon that old but sacred domain 
of patronage and appointive power vanity. This has 
occasioned more trouble than all other causes combined to 
keep the embers of envy and hate smouldering in the 
capital city—of a “free country.” 


* * * 


EMORIES of Theodore Roosevelt as president are 
awakened on his October birthday, which has now 
become known as “Navy Day.” The celebration 
in Washington, following the President’s proclamation 
and in other cities 
over the country was | 
more general than | 
ever despite the wan- 
ing prospects of in- 
creased naval  ap- 
propriations. Now | 
comes Armistice day 
growing in favor as 
shadows of the mem- 
ories of decades re- 
turn to cast a halo 
on the old star ser- 
vice flag—unfurled 
many years ago over 
the threshold of mil- 
lions of American 
homes. The celebra- 
tions are now Cov- | 
ered in radio pro- | 
grams that have a lo- } 
cal coloring for it is | 
one day that comes 
close to many homes. | 
It is now becoming a } 





old khaki uniform 
and the relics stowed 
away in the attics. 
Mothers go over the letters now growing faded that were 
written by their boys when in France or from the camp. 
Flowers remind 
us of that fateful 
eleven o'clock 
Nov. llth, 1918 
—the hour that 
set the people of 
a war-weary 
world rejoicing. 
The old war songs 
stir up memories 
that seem to grow 
sweeter and more 
melodic as the 
years pass. For 
boys overseas and 
the boys at home 
these songs have 
associations that 
deepen with the 
passing of the 
years and brings 
sack the tender 
memories of those 
who sleep in their 
blankets overseas 
or beneath the 
sod of the home- 
land under that 
little circle of 
stars and stripes 
that will endure 
as long as the flag 
they served. 


Albert F. Dawson, Executive Secretary 
Republican National Committee 
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A Dash Across the Syrian Desert 


Incidents of a Journey across the Historic Desert returning from Old Mesopotamia from whence 
came Abraham and his flocks—The New Kingdom of Iraq over which Airplanes 


hover as Western Civilization makes its impressions on Ancient Peoples 


PON the summit of Time’s great Di- 
U vide, it seemed as if from the upper 

floor of the ancient Syrian desert I 
was looking over into the promised golden 
era when intermingled civilizations were 
to meet on. the field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Speeding six hundred miles across the des- 
ert sands, sometimes doing sixty miles an 
hour, was joy-riding transcendent. True, 
there were volleys of dust; we rode the long 
hours through it without stopping and saw 
nothing but miles and miles of sand—just 
sand—only sand and sand again. Jeff 
squinted his eyes and gazed at the horizon. 
“Might have a sand storm today,” he said. 
This statement made us nervous, because 
we had already heard something of those 
who had perished in sand storms in the 
desert. 

I was leaving Iraq that day. Up to this 
time I had occupied the entire stage as the 
lone American, but now I was destined 
soon to share it with two others. While 
dining, I noticed a man and woman who 
were eating beans. I listened and heard 
that familiar soft, nasal twang, in their 
speech. “Americans,” I said to myself. 
“Bostonians, too.” I promptly presented 
myself at their table and met Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Farrington, of Boston, who had just 
arrived from India by way of Basra. 
They told me of their travels, but I had 
the glory of heroically telling them all 
about my trip across the desert. 

When Jeff Parsons, our chauffeur, met 
them, he said: 

“Nothing seems to keep these Yankees 
away. I am sure that I have seen more 
folks from Boston seeking for antiquities 
in these parts than from any other city in 
the United States. Is Boston a museum?” 

It made us all feel grateful that the 
Kaiser’s dream of “Berlin to Bagdad” had 
been supplanted by the reality of “Boston 
to Bagdad.” I was happy to think that on 
the return trip I could hear the peculiar 
“r’s” and the—to me—beautiful accent of 
dear old New England, for I was now a real 
desert guide. 

As we took our leave of the city, Bagdad 
was in holiday array. The. narrow streets 
were bright with bunting. There were 
flags across the buildings, hanging from 
the roofs and balconies, and in the stores 
of Iraq—flags everywhere. The Crown 
Prince Ghazi was to arrive that day. 

Jeff was lashing the baggage on the run- 
ning board when a parade passed through 
the crooked, winding thoroughfare. A trim 
company of Boy Scouts, with uniforms and 
staffs, indicative of what England has done 
for the country, was one of the features. 
The colorful spectacle made one feel that 


the pomp and glory of the great processions 
of the court of Belshazzar might some day 
be revived. 

It was difficult to move on through this 
demonstration of native welcome to the heir 


apparent that had assumed the proportions’ 


of a New York police parade, but Jeff was 
obdurate—he carries the mail. In the 
glare of the hot sun, which beat mercilessly 
down upon us, we dashed again for the 
desert. Just outside the city a great flock 
of black-tipped storks landed before us. 
Jeff whispered, “They are perhaps on their 


from Mecca. Inside his limousine, adorned 
with the new flag of his nation, he sat 
smiling happily between two aides. He did 
not seem to understand what it was all 
about, but he was, nevertheless, creditably 
playing the part of a Prince of Wales en 
route. 

At Ramadi it was necessary to show our 
passports, then on we hurried to the “Mud 
Patch”—the clay filling of an ancient vol- 
canic crater surrounded by bitumen pools 
with black scum floating on _ brackish 
waters. 





Doorway of Nativity Church. The old doorway, indicated by the stone arch, was 
long ago walled up, leaving only a small opening, so that the worshiper 
has to stoop to get in 


way from Strasburg. They usually appear 
when I have a bridal couple for passen- 
gers,” he remarked, looking back at the 
passengers. He lost his cigarette when he 
laughed at his own joke. 

This time the long desert didn’t seem so 
long or the bumps so hard. It was almost 
like a swift airplane flight; in fact, we were 
following the white airplane furrow. 

Across the smaller desert, in the town 
of Fellujah, where we crossed the Eu- 
phrates on a pontoon bridge, we met the 
retinue of the Crown Prince in all its royal 
splendor. The people who followed his car 
were grave and gave no boisterous demon- 
stration of their feelings. They looked on 
silently and salaamed to us, thinking we 
were of the royal party. 

The heir to the throne of Iraq was a lad 
ot about fourteen years, whom the people 
call Amur Ghazi. Attired in white, he 
wore on his turban the magic green from 
the Holy City, as he was just returning 


As night fell and we rolled along over 
the desert, the headlights of the automobile 
shooting three hundred feet ahead, I could 
fancy that on either side there were tower- 
ing trees, palaces and buildings. It did not 
seem that we were alone on the extensive 
plains of sand. In my mind there were 
dreams of Bagdad that had not been real- 
ized, but with heavy eyes now and then 
opening on the shaft of light before me. I 
could fancy the palaces of the fairy tales 
in all the glory of ancient days, when the 
City of Caliphs was considered the apex 
of civilization. The old stories of the 
“Arabian Nights” were more vivid in these 
lonely imaginings on the return across the 
desert than they were when, a short while 
ago, I gazed upon the actual scenes. 

Despite all the unpoetic, drab pictures I 
have drawn, if you, too, still cherish fond 
memories of “Arabian Nights,” whatever 
I have said, I feel sure, will only serve to 
enhance your curiosity and determination 
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to some day see Bagdad as I have seen it. 
Already, perhaps, the charm will react 
upon you as it did me. 

As for me—I have been to Bagdad. 
That’s more than Doug Fairbanks could 
say at that time. 

Every hour of the day, every hour of the 
night had its mood. Imagination is stirred 
in the endless sea of sand, for there was 
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The Second Station of the Cross, Jerusalem. .Along this way passed that most 


* a. “heal “a 


seemed to see street lamps, trees and man- 
sions, with here and there a park. Cross- 
ing a sea of sand, covering the distance 
from New York to Cleveland, we swept on 
without being “put off at Buffalo.” 

All seemed cool and quiet at the magic 
hour of seven. Flashes of lightning played 
about the horizon like great footlights for 
this scene in the desert at night. Not a 
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tragic and epochal procession in all the long history of the world 


nothing in sight—but sand. We will begin 
with the hour of 6 p. m., when the Oriental 
day begins. With the appearance of the 
first star in the heavens, yesterday became 
today. The stars seemed to come thick and 
fast that night and seemed to hang very 
low. The horizon was filled with bright 
lights like clusters of lurid giant grapes. 
It was six o’clock according to our watches, 
but the beginning of the Moslem day varies 
with the seasons. In the light, purple dusk 
the moon heralded the coming night. 

On chugged the motor car—the scenery 
monotonously whirring by and the head- 
lights shining out ahead in a lane of light. 
We felt as though we were riding on a long 
stretch of smooth boulevard just outside 
Paris or New York. On either side I 


cloud in the sky, but the lurid light indi- 
cated that the call bell had been sounded 
and the curtain of night was to fall. The 
sands suggested a magic hour-glass tower- 
ing far into the heavens, marking with the 
falling grains the passing of centuries. 
At eight o’clock the stars seemed just a 
little bit closer. How we sped along! It 
was a motorist’s paradise—there were no 
goggled traffic goblins to “get you” and no 
intersecting streets to feel for the shadows 
of another car. The desert was as free as 
the air we breathed, so Jeff stepped on the 
gas and winked his eye as he glanced at 
the speedometer. The British officers in 
the rear bobbed up and down like tin cans 
in an empty wagon box, and hit the roof 
now and then as we struck a waddy (the 


rocks of a stream flowing down through 
the crust) for it was like skimming along 
on thin ice. At other times we had to wrig- 
gle through the drifts, as if “off the road” 
on Cape Cod. : ; 


* * * 

HE breeze created by the rushing car 
refreshed us after the heat of the 

day. Everybody began to cheer and sing. 
The musical urge came as it does to all 
travelers in a lonely ride. When out boat- 
ing, water ballads are sung—‘Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep” or “Sailing”; in 
winter time it is “Jingle Bells,” “Seeing 
Nellie Home”; crossing the desert the re- 
frain of an old love ballad of a generation 
ago came to me: “Until the sands of the 
desert grow cold, and their infinite num- 
bers are told.” There suddenly flashed in 
my mind that this was another case where 
fact and theory were in sharp conflict, for 
these sands of the desert not only grow 
cold, but very cold, every twenty-four hours. 
At nine o’clock, the curfew hour, I seemed 
to hear bells tolling in the distance. Our 
throats felt parched; we took another drink 
from the tube, instead of from a glass, in 
order not to waste water. I felt a queer 
sensation in my stomach. My mind turned 
to food. “When are we going to eat?” I 
whispered. Jeff gazed at his compass, 
made a bee-line across the trackless, road- 
less sands and struck a spot where he had 
stopped before. A camp fire was made un- 
der the lea of a little mound which we built 
up with sand. The old oil cans, which 
shone out like silver stars along the route 
at night, served as a protection for this 
flickering camp fire in the heart of the 
Syrian desert. A little gasoline, a little 


' dry camel grass and some old boxes made 


the fire. We sat around and had “chow.” 
Our simple meal consisted only of bully 
beef, chicken sandwiches and pickles. And 
how good the hot tea tasted made in the 
old black kettle propped up on a can. It 
leaked precious water, but Jeff repaired it 
on the lee side. There was a flavor of gaso- 
line, but we enjoyed it, while the British 
officers—dashing, good-natured fellows— 
chaffed us about Yankees from Boston not 
wasting precious tea. When we had fin- 
ished we sat back, smoked, and began star 
gazing, but Jeff urged making an early 
start. After examining his tires, he took 
the wheel and we started off again. 

At ten o’clock the engines were warm- 
ing up for a hot stretch. Those in the back 
seat soon began to yawn, and we were— 
most of us—sleeping sitting up. Now and 
then we opened our eyes and wondered 
where we were, as we scented the bitumen 
pools with their sulphuric smell. Someone 
suggested we were enjoying a foretaste of 
the atmosphere of the hereafter, but no one 
laughed at the old joke. At times it, seemed 
as if we were traveling in circles, yet we 
were driving straight ahead as an arrow 
flies. 

Eleven o’clock and all was well! Jeff 
scented a new trail and was stepping on 
the gas for all she was worth. He gave 
her extra juice and we could feel her snort- 
ing away as if grateful for the increased 
allowance. The cloud of dust trailing be- 
hind us would have made an onlooker think 
the Twentieth Century train was passing. 
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In fact, we were rushing on at a twentieth- 
century pace. 

At one rough stretch we ran into a thou- 
sand head of camels lying in the sand. 
When the animals got up they looked like 
rocking horses kicking out behind them. 
They are queer, knock-kneed animals, 
whose legs, nevertheless, never seem to 
knock when under way. They follow one 
another in single file, each one using the 
footprints of the one preceding. The cam- 
els are in charge of “camel boy” sheiks, 
who move them about for pasturage like 
great herds of cattle on the plains. How 
camels ever live on the tough grass scat- 
tered over the desert, and exist for days 
without water, no one knows. They have 
storage tank stomachs and an exhaustless 
cud to chew—and the flavor lasts. 

Here and there are old wells where cara- 
vans have encamped for ages past. There 
were dents and furrows in the sands, mark- 
ing the spaces over which hordes of camels 
had rolled and disported themselves in their 
native habitat. 

Came the witching hour of twelve! Then 
it seemed as if the stars met in the zenith 
and passing, bowed gracefully to each other 
the signs of the zodiac. There were new 
visions and sky landscapes in the heavens. 
No wonder the Egyptians and the Chal- 
deans delved deep into astronomy and dab- 
bled in astrology. Now I can understand 
why hermits seek the solitudes, why God 
brought the people of Israel into the desert 
to discipline them. He was close to them 
there, for there was no place to hide from 
His all-seeing eye. There are no mountain 
peaks, hills, crevices, rivers or valleys to 
distract from His glory above. There hu- 
manity seems so close to Divinity that you 
could imagine in the eloquent silence of the 
desert the whisper of God. 

Broadcasting our blankets on the ground, 
we longed for just a few minutes’ stretch 
and rest. While my fellow-voyagers had a 
“nip of a nap,” as Jeff called it, I lay with 
face upturned to the skies, while strange 
little white-winged insects clustered around. 
I felt I could almost hear the flutter of 
moth wings as the twinkling stars were 
telling me bedtime stories. 

Time counted, and so we were off again 
in the wee small hours. At one o’clock it 
was chilly. In the early morning the 
weather is freezing in the desert, and it is 
easy to understand why you must carry 
blankets. Even snow and ice is not un- 
known in this waste land that is torridly 
hot by day. Here and there were little cave 
dug-outs where the camel men would se- 
quester during the heat of noon and sleep 
at night. In the witchery of the moonlight 
we could still see those tin cans strewn 
along the way that serve as guide posts for 
the automobile convoys. It was in this 
desert that a battle was fought during the 
World War that halted a Moslem uprising 
and upheaval in the East. With a quick 
flank movement the British army had come 
over from India and made a campaign 
through these parts, about which not much 
has been heard or written, but which re- 
sulted in restoring the banner of the cross 
to the sacred soil of Palestine. 


At two o’clock my legs began to stiffen. 
It seemed as if all the rheumatic pains in 


the world began to assert themselves. 
There was no way of relieving the ache, 
and we had nothing to do but alternately 
nap and wake up and recross our legs. In 
the meantime the motors were sailing on 
and on through the flying dust! The cars 
of the convoy had to keep in touch with the 
“flagship.” This they did by signalling— 
turning about every so often and communi- 
cating with headlights “off” and “on.” One 
flash of the powerful lights gave the mes- 
sage “All right, go ahead.” Two flashes, 
“trouble.” Then “all’s well’ they answer, 
and on we sailed into the greenish blue 
night. The convoy was in charge of Jeff, 
and he certainly kept a close watch over 
the flock of seven automobiles, which were 
most of the time out of sight of each other. 
There were no collisions. 




















The roof of the American Consulate at 
Bagdad. An oasis of quiet in a city of 
sounds 


HEN the hands of my watch stood 

at three o’clock, came the “false 
dawn.” It seemed as though there was a 
light breaking through the horizon. That 
phenomenon of false dawn was like the day- 
time mirage which lures the wayfarer of 
the desert waste to travel on to destruction. 
Then came a chill feeling of awe that in 
the cold gray mist reminded one of death. 
From three to four o’clock are counted the 
trying dark moments in the all-night vigil 
—the leaden minutes of the twenty-four. 

At four o’clock came the first evidence of 
the real dawn. The appearance of that 
hope-inspiring morning star that shone so 
brightly seemed to drive away the other 
planets. We lost what desire we had for 
rest in the anticipation of the daylight of 
another day. The morning star outshines 
the others, and is the unerring guide of the 
mariner in the morning watch. 

Jeff sang out, “The hour is five!” There 
was a streak of the living red of the real 
dawn. The shiver of the morning still re- 
mained, but there was now a visible promise 
of the warm sunshine of another day. 

At six o’clock, as we crashed over the 
bed of a dry river of rocks and through a 


small canyon, we ran into a gazelle, the 
little deer of the desert. Looking into the 
large, luminous eyes of that dying creature, 
I understood why human eyes can have no 
higher tribute paid to them than to be 
likened unto the soft, expressive eyes of 
the gazelle. This little deer of the desert 
had evidently been crippled by hunters and 
was playing about like a fawn in the early 
morning as we swiftly approached. We 
were upon him before he was aware of our 
proximity—and then it was too late. We 
struck and tossed him several feet. When 
Jeff had brought the car to a stop and stood 
over the little animal, it looked at us with 
a light in its eyes that will ever haunt me. 
Six o’clock seemed to be a time for casu- 
alties. Not much farther on we ran into 
a porcupine and laid it out, happily with- 
out harm to the tires. When I was a boy, 
I remember one afternoon spent in extract- 
ing porcupine quills from my pet dog. I 
was glad Jeff did not ask me to operate on 
the quill-pricked tires. 

Seven o’clock brought the reality of ba- 
con and breakfast time. I sat on the run- 
ning board with a steaming tin can full of 
coffee in one hand and a tin plate contain- 
ing canned sausages in the other. A Per- 
sian melon that looked like a pumpkin was 
offered to the lone American who, they 
thought, might insist on having fruit for 
breakfast. It was a grill-room feast far 
away from the Waldorf. We huddled close 
to the cheerful fire, loathe to leave. But 
Jeff had his time* schedule to follow and 
insisted that we must “jump in and click 
the doors.” He was the sheik in supreme 
command of the “sailing caravan”—as the 
natives called it—which required grit and 
“sand” to annihilate distance over the 
trackless waste. 

At eight o’clock the sun was rising in 
regal splendor, warming up the cold sands 
and bidding defiance to the waning light 
of the crescent moon. The heat began to 
grow more intense. Far in the distance 
were mirages—the strange phenomena of 
prairie lands. Rivers and groves of trees 
were clearly and definitely visioned in the 
distance. One of the party in the back seat 
got excited and implored Jeff not to go so 
fast. “You are sure to run into that lake 
and drown us all.” One withering glance 
from Jeff was enough to check any more 
driving from the rear seat. 

By nine o’clock the bulb in the thermom- 
eter under the tonneau roof was climbing 
higher. We were just a little more tired. 
If we could only stop for a wee wink, but 
Jeff was adamant—the engine must make 
the distance in so many revolutions. There 
was a speck in the distance. It grew larger 
and larger, like a ship coming up on the 
horizon. At last we made out a motor cara- 
van coming from the opposite direction. 
When the dust-covered flotillas of motor 
cars meet, brakes are set for a hello! The 
brief pause gave us a chance to stretch our 
legs in a stroll on the “sandy beach.” 

One young man with a camera came over 
and handed me his card—like a wide-awake 


American traveling man. It was C. W. C. 
Davis. 


“We’re like ships that pass in the night. 
I want a picture of the only fat man I 
have ever seen in the desert.” 
Continued on page 98 
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In Order That “All Who Ride May Read” 


Barron Collier's busy life in building up Street Car Advertising all over the continent while he develops 
counties and lends a helping hand to the youth in the Boy Scout movement 


NE of the most all-pervading and 
C impressive forces in the growth of 

democracy is exploitation. One of the 
most emphatic and universal factors in 
modern business creation. is street car ad- 
vertising where not only those who run may 
read, but those who ride in the cars—a total 
of millions of hours every day—may survey 
and reflect as they lift their eyes and find 
before them in direct focus the impressive 
message of all sorts of subjects that have to do 
with the everyday needs of man, woman and 
child encyclopedic in its comprehensive sweep 
of subjects in which human kind are directly 
and personally interested. 

Years ago a young boy in Memphis, Tenn.., 
inspired with a vision of exploitation began 
in a small way to develop his ideas on adver- 
tising, utilizing the most direct and positive 
methods. That boy was Barron Collier, 
whose company today controls practically all 
the street car advertising in the United 
States, Mexico, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Canada 
and the Philippines. 
this one phase of advertising is so comprehen- 
sive that the sun never sets over the adver- 
tising sent out by this company. The 
stranger in these far-off lands finds in the 
street cars a familiar message that makes him 
feel quite at home for this street car adver- 
tising follows the flag the world round and is 
a constant reminder of the efficiency and 


merit of American goods and American 
methods the wide world round. 
* * * 


In the evolution of this phase of business 
promotion there has been a distinctive note 
of art and literary education that reaches all 
the people through the process of iteratiowand 
reiteration that impresses the human mind 
through the eye not only of economical ad- 
vantages in the subject advertised, but the 
artistic way in which it is presented is an 
educative influence on the public at large that 
reaches more people and extends a wider 
influence on the general run of people than 
all the art schools combined. The identical 
artistic designs are available for advertisers 
in city, town or hamlet. The reactions they 
received in looking at this perfection of artis- 
tic presentation bringing the people face to 
face with the newest and the best in art is as 
potential as traveling art galleries. This is 
made possible through the co-operation of 
Mr. Collier in keeping at work day after day 
and year after year a large corps of the best 
artists in connection with his vision—men 
who are scanning the horizon in all directions 
for ideas that will impress the eye through 
the medium of a brief printed message and 
artistic ensemble. This work has brought 
the glory of Gutenberg and his movable 
types close to the borderland of the master 
painters—Rembrandt and Reubens and other 


The field covered by - 


great masters in art. After all, it is a ques- 
tion of ideas whether art or advertising— 
something that inspires through the eye 
reaching into the depths of the emotions and 
bringing about an action or decision of the 
individual that he thinks will inure to his 
own individual advantage. 

The very entrance to the Collier headquar- 
ters suggests the interior of a street car and 


displays to good advantage the force and 
value of the work within. While Barron 
Collier might be called a pre-eminent special- 
ist in this particular line, his genius is that of 
an all-around generalization of his ability to 
collateral subjects and all that tends to make 
the commercial tides run smoother. An 
entire county in Florida named for him is an 
Continued on page 97 





Barron G. Collier, a Prominent Leader in the Boy Scout Movement 
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In the Land Called “Eden” By Mark Twain 


Memories of a visit to that Paradise of the Pacific where civilization was established by sturdy New 
England folk that led to unfurling the Stars and Stripes on the great ocean 


Y first memories of Honolulu were 
M associated with relics brought 
cite back to New England by a sea 
captain relative. They were then called 
the Sandwich Islands and so named in the 
geographies. Tales of Captain Cook and 
the cannibals were a part of the twice- 
told tales recited by returning sailors. It 
was then regarded as the veritable out- 
post of the area of the great Pacific. To- 
day it is the midway stopping point of 
vessels to the Orient, and has now be- 
come the part and parcel of the United 
States of America and pronounced by 
Mark Twain the one spot on earth that 
had a climate approximating his concep- 
tion of the Garden of Eden itself. 

Ever since the first shipload of New 
England missionaries sailed in 1820 from 
Boston to the Sandwich Islands, the germ 
of New England ideals has been in evi- 
dence in the development of these won- 
der isles, where the song of the “aloha” 
ever echoes the charm of friendliness that 
makes a greeting and a farewell equally 
impressive. Since the Stars and Stripes 
was unfurled at Honolulu, the Hawaiian 
Islands have become more popular than 
ever with American tourists and are re- 
garded as the gateway of a trans-Pacific 
tour. 

Although it took these first brave mis- 
sionaries more than five months to make 
the voyage from Boston to the Hawaiian 
Islands, the company having sailed from 
Boston October 23, 1819, in the Brig 
Thaddeus, and arriving at Hawaii on 
March 31, 1820, the same journey can be 
made today in almost as many days, pro- 
vided you take an airplane from Boston 
to San Francisco and sail from San Fran- 
cisco on the fast new Matson Liner Malo- 
lo, which steams the 2,091 sea miles from 
the Golden Gate to Honolulu harbor in 
four days. 

Hawaii today is just as lovely from a 
scenic and climatic standpoint as it was 
to the Boston missionaries more than a 
hundred years ago. The Territory of 
Hawaii, U. S. A. has a summer climate 
cooler in July and August than Boston, 
Los Angeles or Chicago. It is a rare thing 
in the Hawaiian Islands to experience a 
temperature of more than eighty or 
eighty-five degrees at noon any midsum- 
mer day. The reason for this delightful 
climate in a latitude where tropical heat 
prevails in other parts of the earth, is the 
northeast trade wind, a river of life-giv- 
ing air which blows from the northeast 
(the direction of San Francisco) from 
April to October, keeping the Islands 
fresh and cool. 


Tourist travel to Hawaii has shown a 
remarkable and continuous increase dur- 
ing the last ten years. Much of this is 
due to advertising, carried on steadily by 
the Hawaii Tourist Bureau, the Matson 
Line, the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, the Mo- 
ana Hotel and other organizations inter- 
ested in promoting travel to Hawaii, “the 
world’s enchanted island playground,” as 
the Hawaii Tourist Bureau’s 1929 slogan 


™ 





so aptly expresses the charm of this love- 
ly land. 

Hawaii has become the smart place to 
go, either for a winter holiday or a sum- 
mer vacation. In 1921 only 8,000 tourists 
visited Hawaii. In 1923 the number 
jumped to 12,021. In 1925 it had grown 
to 15,193, and the 1928 total was 19,980 
people, the record to date. This year is 
expected to show an even larger increase. 


The outrigger canoé and surfboard are two relics of Hawaii's past which are popular 
today. Waikiki’s peacock-blue water is never colder than 73 degrees 
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A fine highway leads through tree ferns to Kilauea Volcano in Hawaii National 
Park. Hawaii is a paradise for the motorist, with concrete highways and service 
stations on every island 
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Hawaii’s world famous tourist attrac- 
tions which nearly everyone knows about 
are Kilauea Volcano and Waikiki Beach, 
not to omit mention of Nuuanu Pali, a 
panorama so gorgeous that it has been 
repeatedly voted the most beautiful view 
by passengers on cruises around the 
world. The world cruise passengers of 
the Empress of Australia tour ending at 
San Francisco a few months ago, voted 
the Hawaiian Islands the most beautiful 
in the world, Honolulu the most beautiful 
city, and the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, a 
coral-pink castle in a cocoanut grove, the 
most beautiful hotel they had seen on their 
journey around the globe. 

Waikiki, as nearly everyone knows, is 


try. The new Royal Hawaiian Hotel at 
Waikiki Beach and its historic sister, the 
Moana, offer the tourist every luxury and 
convenience. The Royal Hawaiian has 
its own golf course at Waialae, three miles 
from Waikiki—a course designed by the 
late Seth J. Raynor, one of America’s 
foremost golf architects. In the last year 
there has also been built at Kailua, near 
the Captain Cook monument, on the Island 
of Hawaii, the Kona Inn, in a region noted 
for its game, fishing, scenery and historic 
interest. 

Placed in service less than two years 
ago, the Matson Line’s de luxe ship 
Malolo (Flying Fish) makes the run from 
San Francisco to Honolulu in four days. 





In the shadow of Diamond Head, Waikiki Beach today offers its iourists hotels as 


fine as any in California or Florida. 


In this air view, taken from an army plane, 


are shown the Royal Hawaiian and Moana hotels 


four miles from Honolulu’s business sec- 
tion, and is the home of surf riding and 
outrigger canoeing. The volcano of Kil- 
auea is the stellar attraction of Hawaii 
National Park and is on the Island of 
Hawaii, the largest of the group. The 
fire-pit is thirty miles from Hilo, and is 
reached by a fine concrete highway to the 
National Park boundary. The fire-pit was 
active as late as last February and may 
return to life at any time. The Volcano 
is 200 miles from Honolulu and is reached 
by an over-night sea voyage on Matson 
or Inter-Island steamers. 

On the Island of Maui is the spectacu- 
lar extinct crater of Haleakala, one of the 
world’s greatest dead volcanos. It is at 
the summit of a mountain 10,000 feet high 
and is painted by nature with all the 
colors of the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
Its great fire-pit is as silent as the val- 
leys of the-moon must be. 

The Island of Kauai is famed for its 
two tropical canyons, Waimea and Olo- 
kele, also the noted Barking Sands and 
Spouting Horn. The Sands give out a 
sound like “woof! woof!” when clapped 
in the palm of the hand, and the Spout- 
ing Horn is a salt-water geyser operated 
by the power of the surf on the island 
shore. 

Hawaii’s tourist facilities have kept 
pace with the growth of her tourist indus- 


This big liner, fastest and finest on the 
Pacific, has brought a new class of travel 
to Hawaii. The ship has every luxury 
and convenience, including Pompeiian 
Plunge, gymnasium, ballroom lounge, ver- 
anda cafe, beauty parlor, electric eleva- 
tors, beds instead of berths, movie the- 
ater, children’s playground on the sun 
deck, telephones at the head of each bed, 
and every feature of a great hotel. 


* * a 

Among prominent travelers on the Ma- 
lolo recently have been Walter P. Chry- 
sler, automobile magnate; Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War during President 
Wilson’s administration; Colleen Moore, 
Laura LaPlante, Richard Barthelmess, all 
film stars of Hollywood; William B. Leeds, 
Jr. and his wife, the former Princess 
Xenia; Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., one of 
America’s foremost polo players, and his 
bride, a grandniece of Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury; Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Weiss, head of Drug, Inc.; Walter 
Head, former president of the American 
Bankers’ Association; Helen Wills, 
world’s champion tennis player; Sabin W. 
Carr, world’s champion pole vaulter; 
George M. Reynolds, chairman of the 
board of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago; Prince Mohamed 
Aly Ibrahim of Egypt, to say nothing of 
the thousands of others who have passed 


beyond the front page period of newspaper 
prominence. 


Although seemingly far distant, Hono- 
lulu is today but the starting or parting 
point of the popular cruises around the 
Pacific. The enterprising San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce have completed a 
cruise of the Pacific, including Japan, 
China, the Phillipines, East Indies, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Fiji Islands and 
some more — covered in sixty days — 
that would in other times represent. at 
least a six months or a year’s voyage. It 
indicates than San Francisco is alive to 
its opportunities as a world port and ap- 
preciates what good will means in inter- 
national affairs commercially and other- 
wise. It was the first cruise ever organized 
including both the Orient and Australasia, 
and they were exceedingly fortunate in se- 
curing the prize queen ship of the Pacific, 
the Malolo, for the cruise. The itinerary 
reads as fascinating as a fairy book. The 
tour was under the direction of that irresis- 
tible organization, the American Express 
Company, which has become as omni- 
present as the rising and the setting sun. 
It was the first corporation to make travel 
abroad possible for the great mass of 
people. American Express Travel checks 
were the open sesame for the folks in 
Main Street and the folks in the isolated 
marts of trade to get out and see the 
world without joining the Navy. They 
issue literature that just makes one want 
to pack one’s bag right away and follow 
the itineraries so alluringly outlined with 
no more trouble than boarding a suburban 
street car in the old days. 


The list of sponsors for this eventful 
Round the Pacific Cruise included Charles 
C. Moore, President of the Pan-American 
Exposition which celebrated the opening 
of the Panama Canal in 1915 and the 
present Secretary of the Interior, Honor- 
able Ray Lyman Wilbur. Every one of the 
committee in charge were men who have 
national and international reputations, 
including Mr. Paul Shoup, President of 
the Southern Pacific, W. H. Sellander and 
Capt. C. W. Saunders of the Matson Nav- 
igation Company. 

The glories of the Golden Gate in par- 
ticular and the U. S. A. in general were 
effectively heralded by the members of 
the party enlisted for one of the most 
eventful cruises planned by Americans 
since Admiral Perry entered the harbors 
of the Cherry Blossom Kingdom and 
opened the doors of trade to the Orient. 
It means much more than the impressive 
cruise of battleships and armored fleets 
in these times in impressing the peoples 
of the Pacific area of the real intent and 
sincere purpose of Americans in a crusade 
of friendliness. It is likely to accomplish 
more than all that has been attempted 
through the channels of secretive diplo- 
macy in bringing the Orient closer to the 
Occident as kith and kin of the same race. 


The more that American business men 
know of the world the more the world mar- 
ket will be expanded on a basis of mutual 
relations and good will. This cruise was 
in effect a crusade for the neighborliness 
for which the people of the all nations of 
the world are hopeful. 
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A Vendetta of the Hills 


A graphic story of California in which the romantic past is welded to more prosaic days in a stirring 
and exciting plot that harks back to the time of the wild and woolly West when wrong 
was liable not to be legally punished, but relentlessly avenged 


By WILLIS GEORGE EMERSON 


N Dick Willoughby’s presence Marshall 
] Thurston contented himself with sullen 
looks. But beyond his sight and hearing 
he spoke truculently of what he was going to 
do some day to get level with ‘‘the hired hand 
who had had the infernal insolence to call him 
down in public.” So all the little world on 
the rancho knew, or at least believed, that a 
bitter feud was in progress. 

Two or three of the cowboys fostered young 
Marshall’s feelings of animosity, partly out 
of sheer devilment, partly because they 
deemed it good policy to keep in the good 
graces of the heir to the rancho. Moreover, 
so long as old Ben Thurston knew nothing 
about it, they were always willing to break a 
bottle with the dissipated spendthrift, not 
only because good liquor was not to be de- 
spised at any time, but also for the sake of 
the amusement afforded by Marshall, in his 
cups, with stories of fast life in New York and 
his apparently inexhaustible fund of highly 
spiced anecdotes. Even his braggart threat 
against Willoughby had an element of fun. 

“Why don’t you cut him out with the 
girl?”’ one of his boon companions had ‘sug- 
gested on an occasion of this kind. 

“By gad, I will,’ Marshall had responded 
with vehemence. “You just watch me.” 

Thenceforward this thought was uppermost 
in his aleohol-sodden brain. 

Marshall Thurston had met Mrs. Darling- 
ton and her daughter on several occasions, 
but, although he had been formally intro- 
duced, he had never been invited to call at 
La Siesta. Nor up to the present had he felt 
any inducement to take the initiative. Like 
clings to like and these people were not of 
his kind—in the presence of pure and refined 
womanhood the human toad becomes un- 
comfortably conscious of his own loathsome- 
ness. 

But now there was a valid reason to egg 
him on. He would show Dick Willoughby 
who was who on the San Antonio Rancho. 
If the heir to all those broad acres chose to 
pay court to Merle Farnsworth, the girl 
would only be too glad to jump at him and 
his millions. He would tell her, too, that 
Willoughby was going to be fired and that the 
fellow was not worth a moment’s considera- 
tion. 

Such was his mood one afternoon when, his 
motor car being in the repair shop, he had not 
made his usual trip to Bakersfield. ‘Yes, 
he would ride over that very day to La 
Siesta;” and he proceeded to fortify the re- 
solve by opening a bottle of champagne in the 
solitary seclusion of his den. After gulping 
down the wine he felt brave enough to face 
the devil himself. Yet, when mounted on his 
horse, he still evinced sufficient discretion to 
make a wide detour lest Willoughby should 
catch sight of him and divine his intentions. 


As he rode along young Thurston nursed 
his wrath to keep it warm. At the same time 
the desire to possess the girl for her own sake 
began to inflame his imagination. Unscrup- 
ulous passion had been bred in the very bone 
of this worthless degenerate. Just as his 
father, Ben Thurston, had thirty years before 
trampled on the virtue of the young Spanish 
beauty, Senorita Rosetta, the sister of Don 
Manuel, so now was the son hatching in his 
brain a foul plot of spoliation. 

“T’ll get even with Willoughby, by God, in 
the very way that will hurt his pride the 
most. Women!—pshaw, they’re all alike. 
And she’s a peacherino all right—those flash- 
ing dark eyes—she sure looks good to me.” 
This was now the tenor of his musing as his 
pony cantered up the slope to La Siesta. 

He advanced on foot to the portico with a 
swagger and a smile, and there, as luck would 
have it, he found Merle seated in a rocker, 
reading, and alone. She rose with quiet 
courtesy and returned his greeting. 

“T am sorry,” she said, “‘mother is not at 
home. She and my sister Grace have driven 
over to the dairy. We have a model dairy, 
you know, on La Siesta,’’ she went on, anxious 
to make conversation that would not prove 
embarrassing. For already she divined some 
particular object in the young man’s visit, 
knowing as she did that he and Willoughby 
had recently exchanged angry words. 

“‘Won’t you show me your famous rose 
gardens?” asked Thurston, boldly. 

“With pleasure,” she replied, assenting 
with a sweet smile of politeness, although 
there was sore reluctance in her heart, as she 
stepped from under the portico. 

But, unknown to herself, she did not go 
unattended, for as Merle and her visitor 
passed round the house and through the 
shrubberies there glided after them the figure 
of a woman, clothed in black, wearing over 
her head and shoulders a Spanish mantilla. 
It was Tia Teresa, the ever watchful duenna. 

The roses of La Siesta, as Marshall Thurs- 
ton had said, were indeed famous. Here 
were all the finest varieties, growing in the 
perfection to which only care and scientific 
skill applied under ideal climatic conditions 
can attain. Merle was glad to point out the 
different blooms and give them their names— 
the topic was certainly an innocuous one, and 
she smiled at the thought as they strolled 
along. She was vaguely wondering, too, 
whether Dick Willoughby would approve 
even this slight measure of courtesy toward 
the visitor to her home. Although she had 
as yet not the remotest conception that the 
quarrel at the round-up had been in any way 
connected with her name, she knew that the 
two young men were at daggers drawn, and 
toward Dick there was the instinctive loyalty 
in her heart that prompted her to count his 


enemies as her enemies, his friends as her 
friends. 

The young girl was too unversed in the 
ways of the world to notice that Marshall 
Thurston was under the influence of wine. 
He was too experienced a toper to show any 
signs of unsteadiness on his feet, but all the 
same there was undoubted tipsiness in his 
leering side-glances and occasional slurring 
of his words. Of this Merle in her maidenly 
innocence was supremely unconscious, nor 
did she dream that the very sparkle of her 
eyes was completing the intoxication of wine 
fumes. 

Once she cast a look up the hill and asked 
herself whether the wizard of the red-tiled 
tower had his spy-glass on La Siesta and was 
even then quietly surveying the scene in the 
gardens. The thought made her uncomfort- 
able; she felt sure that her kind friend, Mr. 
Robles, would not look with favor on her 
condescending to show even the slightest 
attention to one whose evil ways of living 
were notorious. 

Suddenly she came to a halt, close beside 
a little clump of oleander trees laden with 
rich blossoms. 

“T am sorry, I must leave you now,” she 
said, quite abruptly. 

“Leave me?” stammered Thurston. ‘‘What 
for?” 

“T have other things to attend to,” she 
replied. 

“Oh, I say, Miss Farnsworth’’—the inebri- 
ate as he spoke made a gesture of appeal—“‘I 
hope you are not angry with me. If that 
scalawag of a fellow Willoughby told you I 
said anything disrespectful of you the other 
day, he is a derned liar—that’s what he is, a 
derned liar, and a poor penniless beggar as 
well, who my father’s going to fire off the 
ranch,” 

Merle stopped speechless. She stepped 
back when Thurston advanced with out- 
stretched hands. 

“The truth of the whole matter is,” he 
rambled on, with growing incoherence, “I am 
madly in love with you myself. That’s what 
I am, and I’m going to have you, too.” And 
he grabbed her fiercely and attempted to 
draw her to him. 

Merle screamed both in fear and in repul- 
sion as she tried to push him away. 

Just then, from among the oleanders, 
rushed Tia Teresa. The old duenna came 
like a cyclone. Her eyes blazed with anger. 
Grasping the young libertine by the collar of 
his coat, she pulled him madly from the now 
half-fainting girl. Then, whirling him 
around, she rushed him,. with the strength 
and ferocity of a tigress defending her 
whelps, down the gravelled path and flung 
him bodily over the low retaining wall along 
the embankment that separated the rose gar- 
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dens from the public road. She spat upon 
his prostrate figure below and rained down 
on him a torrent of imprecations in the Span- 
ish tongue. 

It was all over in one brief minute. When 
young Thurston picked himself up, it was to 
see the aged fury half-leading, half-carrying 
Merle away in the direction of the house. 

“The hell cat,” he murmured. 

Then he brushed the dirt from his coat and 
straightened out his tumbled appearance as 
best he could. His horse was tied to the gate 
post a hundred yards along the road. He 
slunk toward it, climbed into the saddle, and 
rode slowly away in the falling twilight. He 
had been thoroughly sobered by the incident, 
yet continued somewhat dazed, for his horse 
was headed toward the woods and hills and 
not in the direction of home. 


CuapTer XII 
The Sped Bullet 


EANWHILE events had been happen- 
M ing in the conning tower high up 
among the hills. The Mexican boy 
on duty had observed the lone rider approach- 
ing the gateway at La Siesta, and for a brief 
few moments had put the figure under obser- 
vation by the telescope. He had then sprung 
alertly erect and pressed a button on the wall. 
Mr. Robles had quickly responded to the 
summons, and it was he who had had his eye 
to the lens during the scene in the rose garden 
which had terminated in the ignominious 
expulsion of young Thurston at the hands of 
the infuriated duenna. 

When the recluse at last withdrew his gaze, 
his hands were clenched and he stood abso- 
lutely rigid in the tenseness of his indigna- 
tion. He had seen Merle’s insultor ride 
toward the hills and Merle herself taken in- 
doors under Tia Teresa’s protecting care. 
For almost a minute the storm of rage held 
him, then he relaxed and his look changed to 
one of terrible determination. He seized a 
rifle that was hanging on one of the walls and 
swiftly departed. 

At the arched gateway he spoke a few words 
to the two retainers on guard, and when he 
passed through the postern one of them, also 
equipped with a rifle, followed. Taking a 
cross-cut from the high road, together they 
descended the wooded hillside. 

In a little canyon just below the forest 
Dick Willoughby was rounding up a bunch 
of vagrant steers. He was alone, riding at 
a walking pace, driving a dozen or more 
beasts in front of him, and keeping an eye 
among the brushwood searching for more. 

On the roadway through the woods Mar- 
shall Thurston ambled along. He was a poor 
and awkward rider at all times, the discreetly- 
veiled jest of the nimble cowboys, to whom 
reins, saddle, and spurs were all as second 
nature. Now, when he imagined himself 
free from observation, he did not take pains 
to display even a semblance of horsemanship 
and, with bridle dropped, steadied himself 
by a grip on the saddle horn. 

In her bedroom Merle had soon recovered 
from her distress of mind. Dashing the tears 
from her eyes, she had enjoined Tia Teresa 
to say nothing to anyone about the unpleas- 
ant incident. Mrs. Darlington would be 
angered and would certainly tell Mr. Robles, 
while if the story ever reached Dick’s ears 


there could be no saying what further trouble 
might not ensue—a horse-whipping at least, 
with jeopardy to Dick’s position at the rancho 
and embitterment of an already dangerous 
quarrel. So Tia Teresa, to complete the 
comforting process, had assented to secrecy. 

On the pathway down through the forest 
the Mexican, now in advance, uttered a low 
“hist,”” halted, and held out a warning hand 
toward his master. The gaze of both was 
now fixed in the same direction. Below them 
could be seen the figure of a horseman coming 
around a bend in the roadway. The Mexican 
raised his rifle to the shoulder, but the hand 
of Robles detained him. The time was not 
yet—the distance was too great in view of the 
obstructing timber. 

Robles turned away and rested an ar 
against a tree trunk. His eyes were down- 
east; for the moment his mind was far away. 
He saw once again the little cemetery on the 
hill, with the marble cross inscribed ‘“Her- 
mana,” and the other gravestone at the head 
of the twin mounds that marked the resting 
place of his parents whose hearts had been 
broken by Rosetta’s tragic end. The fingers 
of the man who had long years ago sworn the 
vendetta worked nervously, closing and un- 
closing themselves. 

The rider was nearer now, in a higher loop 
of the road where the trees were more scat- 
tered than below. Merle, drowsy from the 
reaction of her emotions, had dropped off 
asleep on her sofa. Tia Teresa had returned 
to the portico, to make sure that the inter- 
loper had taken himself off for good and 
would not return. In the little canyon Dick 
Willoughby was quietly riding behind his 
accumulating drove of cattle. 

Suddenly a shot from among the woods 
rang through the air. Tia Teresa heard it, 
and after the start of first surprise, into her 
eyes came the light of swift comprehension 
and her whole face was illumined by fierce 
vindictive joy. ‘‘At last, at last,’ she mur- 
mured, “vengeance begins.’”’ And in the fer- 
vor of her triumph she threw up her extended 
arms, as if to give benediction to a righteous 
deed. 

Dick also heard the sharp detonation which 
his experienced ear knew at once to be from 
a rifle, not from the shot-gun that some 
sportsman after quail or rabbits might have 
been using. He betrayed no great surprise 
—just the unspoken word “‘curious’”’ hovered 
on his lips as, halting his horse, he turned in 
his saddle to glance upward in the direction 
whence the sound had come. Then after a 
moment he wheeled the pony round, and, 
abandoning his drove for the present, as- 
cended at a leisurely pace the narrow path- 
way which he knew communicated with the 
winding highroad above. 

When the bullet had reached its fated 
billet, Marshall Thurston’s fingers were still 
gripping the saddle horn. And right there 
the missile of death struck, glancing upward 
from the metal crown and piercing the victim 
right through the heart. Not a ecry—just an 
outflung arm, a swaying figure slipping down 
onto the roadway, and a terrified riderless 
horse pivoting quickly round on its haunches, 
then galloping madly for home. 

Dick, glancing upward through the timber, 
caught a glimpse of the fleeing steed, and he 
touched his own pony with the spur so that it, 
too, darted forward. 

Farther along the road Tia Teresa heard 


——— 


the clatter of the hoofs and saw the animal 
in its swift stride disappear in the direction 
of the rancho. She knew now for certain 
that her surmise was correct, and the first 
flush of triumph on her face settled down into 
an expression of grim satisfaction. “It 
served him right in any case,”’ she muttered, 
“Tt was just what the young villain deserved.” 
Then she re-entered the house and passed 
upstairs. Her young mistress was placidly 
asleep, smiling in her dreams. The duenna 
nodded her head in a satisfied sort of way; 
Merle would learn the news at the proper 
time, and would not meanwhile be agitated 
by wild conjectures. So she tiptoed from 
the room, and was soon busied with domestic 
duties as if nothing had happened. 

Dick, emerging on foot from the last steep 
ascent of the canyon, promptly swung him- 
self again into the saddle and started at a 
loping canter up the winding roadway through 
the woods. After rounding the first corner 
he spied the huddled figure on the ground. 
Before he turned the body over he knew that 
the man was dead. But when the dead face 
looked up at his, it was with a terrible shock 
of surprise that he recognized Marshall 
Thurston. 

Dick stood for a few moments, gazing 
around in utter bewilderment. One hand of 
the dead man was shattered and bloody, while 
a big splurge of red on the shirt showed where 
the bullet had completed its work. 

Murder, palpable murder! But who could 
have done this deed? Who had any valid 
motive to rid the world of this stray piece of 
humanity—and in such cold blooded manner, 
not in the heat of some angry quarrel, but by 
a deliberate act of assassination in a place so 
lonely as these pine-clad hills? Dick sat him 
down by the roadside and pondered these 
questions. 


There was no real pity in his heart. Young 
Thurston had been utterly bad—not big- 
brained enough to belong to the social dregs, 
but just equally worthless scum, the more 
repellent because it made itself visible all the 
time. He would pass almost without a tear 
except from the father whose own record had 
been so foully besmeared that there could be 
scant sympathy even for him in the hour of 
his bereavement. 

Dick just wondered and wondered. For 
the time being he had quite forgotten that 
old legend—the Vendetta of the Hills. 


CuHapTerR XIII 
Accused 


ROUND the horse corral at the San 
A Antonio Rancho some half-dozen cow- 

boys were squatted on their heels, 
cowboy fashion, swapping the news of the 
day. They had ridden in from various 
points of the compass, and two or three of 
their horses, those of the latest comers, still 
stood saddled outside the enclosure, the reins 
cropped loosely over their heads, which for 
the trained cow-pony is just as effective an 
anchorage as any stake and rope. 

Two or three cigarettes were a-light, and 
the “‘makings” were passing from hand to 
hand among those not yet engaged in the 
leisurely blowing of smoke rings. The topi¢ 
of conversation was the rumored sale of the 
ranch, which some declared to be assuredly 
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impending, while others dismissed the possi- 
bility of such a big deal going through as the 
merest moonshine. 

Jack Rover was among those who had no 
illusions as to the future. 

“Believe me, fellers,”” he was remarking, 
“it’s no false alarm this time. The old rancho 
is as good as sold, the stock is a-going to be 
shipped out, the farmers is a-coming in, and 
in a few months’ time we'll all be hunting jobs 
if there’s any more cow-punching jobs left in 
this blamed new topsy-turvy world. And 
that’s the straight goods—hell!”’ 

Just as this terse and vigorous summation. 
of the whole dispute found utterance, all eyes 
were turned in a particular direction. It was 
young Thurston’s riderless steed that had 
attracted attention as it swept toward its 
accustomed quarters in the corral. 

“Tt’s Marshall’s horse,” observed one of 
the boys. 

“Off again, on again, gone again, Flanni- 
gan,” laughed another—an adaptation of a 
popular story that evoked a general grin. 

But one youth had sprung to his feet, and 
skilfully caught the bridle of the panting 
animal as it passed him. 

“Whoa, beauty!’ 

The others had not stirred. The involun- 
tary dismounting of the young boss was too 
familiar an episode to provoke anything more 
than a laugh tinetured with mild satisfaction 
—‘‘No Easterner can ride a Western broncho, 
anyhow.” 

“Pass your baccy, Bob,” came a strong 
voice from the ring. But the cowboy holding 
the riderless horse now brought them all to 
instant attention. 

“By God, he’s been shot! There’s blood 
on the horn, and here’s the rip of the bullet.” 

Everyone was on their feet now, and the 
situation was being eagerly discussed while 
the saddle was undergoing confirmatory 
inspection. 

“Something’s happened, boys,” exclaimed 
the big husky fellow addressed as Bob, con- 
clusively, if somewhat obviously. “And I 
guess we'd better investigate.” 

As he spoke he swung himself into his sad- 
dle—he had been one of the late arrivals and 
his horse was all ready for the road or the 
range. 

“Up toward the hills then,’ remarked 
another, indicating the direction whence the 
riderless horse had come. And a moment 
later he, too, was astride his broncho. 

“Tl borrow your pony, Ted,” cried out 
Jack Rover as he jumped astride a third 
mustang. 

And a moment later all three riders were 
pelting along the road leading to La Siesta. 
There was no difficulty whatever in picking 
up the long galloping strides on the dusty 
highway, and the speed of the trackers de- 
pended only on the swiftness and endurance 
of their mounts. 

Meanwhile the boy who had caught Mar- 
shall’s horse had disencumbered it of saddle 
and bridle, and turned it into the corral with 
a kindly pat on its heaving flank. 

“Guess I'll report to the boss,”’ he called 
out, as he picked up the saddle and moved 
away toward the ranch home. 

“Look out for yourself,” shouted one of the 
— “Old Thurston will be madder than 

ell.” 

But it was terror, selfish terror, not anger 
nor grief, that came into Ben Thurston’s eyes 


when he saw the saddle horn smeared with 
fresh blood and searred by a bullet. 

““My God, and I believed Don Manuel was 
dead,’’ he whispered in a hoarse voice to 
Leach Sharkey. 

The two had been, as usual, in close com- 
panionship; Sharkey reading a weekly news- 
paper, while the employer he was paid to 
protect, restlessly, as was his wont, paced 
the room. 

“Disappeared and dead ain’t exactly the 
same thing,’ replied the sleuth as he criti- 
cally examined the saddle. ‘“‘And there may 
be another explanation to this. What about 
Dick Willoughby?” 

“Yes, yes, Dick Willoughby,” eagerly as- 
sented the trembling man. 

“You saw them quarreling the other day— 
they hate each other like poison,”’ continued 
Sharkey. ‘‘Where’s Dick Willoughby now?” 
he enquired, with a swift glance at the 
cowboy. 

“Good Lord, that’s just where he is— 
searching the canyons below the forest for 
mavericks,’’ was the reply. 

Sharkey smiled blandly; the informant 
looked disappointed, yet confident. 

“T couldn’t have believed that of Dick,’’ he 
added, regretfully. 

‘Well, clear out now,” said Sharkey. ‘Mr, 
Thurston and I will want to be alone. You 
say Jack Rover and two others have gone out 
to search? Well, we can’t do more till they 
bring us in some news. Let us know at once 
when they return.” 

Ben Thurston had collapsed onto a chair, 
then raised himself, and was leaning eagerly 
forward now. He met Sharkey’s glance of 
hardly concealed contempt. 

“That’s right,’ he murmured, ‘‘it has been 
Dick Willoughby’s work. I knew Don Man- 
uel was dead.” 

“And what about your boy?” asked the 
sleuth curtly. 

‘Oh, yes, poor Marshall! I forgot about 
him. But perhaps he’s only wounded. 
We'll send to Bakersfield for a doctor.”” And 
he half rose from his seat. 

“You'll just wait patiently here,” replied 
Sharkey, as he pushed Thurston back into his 
chair. ‘‘All that is possible for the present is 
being done.” 

And the roles were now reversed—it was 
the bodyguard who slowly and meditatively 
paced the room. 

Meanwhile Dick Willoughby had ceased 
from his ruminations, and was beginning to 
take practical steps for getting Marshall’s 
body home. He had no thought of coroner’s 
regulations that a corpse should be left undis- 
turbed till the proper official investigation 
had been made. He had got his riata ready, 
and was just going to sling the body across 
his saddle and tie it there, when the rhythmic 
thud of clattering hoofs smote upon his ear. 
Thank God! Help was coming. There 
would be others to assist him in his gruesome 
task. So Dick patiently waited while the 
sound grew nearer and nearer, until at last 
the three cowboys dashed round the bend. 

“T heard the rifle shot,” Dick explained, 
‘and rode up from the canyon below to have 
a look. I found him here, huddled up just 
as you see him by the side of the road.” 

“Who the devil did this?” asked Jack 
Rover, contemplating the corpse. 


“God only knows,” replied Dick. ‘You 


take him on your saddle, Bob,” he added, ad- 









dressing the big cowboy, whose horse was a 
full hand taller than the other ponies and 
more stalwart in proportion. 

And so the cortege was formed, Jack Rover 
leading the way, with Bob and the body fol- 
lowing and Dick Willoughby bringing up the 
rear. 

The sun was low when at last they gained 
the rancho. They made their way quietly 
round to the bunk house and quite tenderly 
swathed the mortal remains of the young boss 
in a blanket, before carrying it to his father’s 
home. 

At the sound of approaching footsteps old 
Ben Thurston, with Leach Sharkey close on 
his heels, emerged onto the verandah. There 
was no need to announce the death of his son 
the ominous bundle told its own sad tale. 
The ranch owner stared at it, horrified, inar- 
ticulate from a conflict of emotions,the hunted 
look of terror again in his eyes. Leach Shar- 
key took up the work of interrogation. 

“How did it happen?” He was addressing 
Jack Rover, who chanced to stand next to 
him after helping to deposit the body on a 
bench that stood conveniedtly against the 
wall. 

“Dick Willoughby heard the shot up 
among the woods, and found him lying dead 
on the road.” 

Sharkey advanced a pace or two and con- 
fronted Dick. 

‘‘Who fired the shot?’ 

“How should I know?’ retorted Dick, 
reddening slightly from the brusqueness of 
the enquiry. 

“T reckon I can tell,”’ cried Sharkey. And 
with a swift, experienced movement he 
grabbed Dick by both arms and clicked a pair 
of handeuffs on his wrists before anyone, 
Dick least of all, had fathomed his intention. 

Dick Willoughby was a square-shouldered, 
powerful fellow, but the great husky body- 
guard, Leach Sharkey, towered above him. 
In the first flush of anger and surprise Dick 
struggled to break the shackles of ignominy. 
But the sleuth grabbed him by both shoul- 
ders with a grip that rendered its recipient 
absolutely powerless. 

“Go easy, young man.” 

Dick’s muscles relaxed, and Sharkey was 
content to release his hold. 

“Go easy. If you have any answer to 
make to the charge of murdering that boy, 
you'll have the chance in all good time.” 

“What right have you to arrest me?” de- 
manded Dick, somewhat recovering his poise. 

“Oh, I’ve a special constable’s star all 
right,’’ replied Sharkey, throwing open his 
coat and displaying, close to his armpit, the 
badge of the office he had claimed. 

“Guess that’s good enough for you and all 
others here. And now take my advice, Wil- 
loughby. You'll come quietly with me to 
Bakersfield. I’ve no special grudge against 
you, but have my obvious duty to perform. 
You threatened young Marshall more than 
once in all our hearing, and it will be up to 
you to prove yourself guiltless of his death, 
You bring round Mr. Thurston’s automobile. 
Rover. We start right now.” 

Everything had happened so rapidly that 
none of the cowboys, had they so desired, 
could have protested or interfered. Mean- 
while the news had spread, for others among 
the ranch hands were coming up and crowd- 
ing toward the verandah rails. . General sym- 
pathy was obviously with Dick. Several of 
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the onlookers advanced and shook his mana- 
eled hands. “All right, Mr. Willoughby,” 
“You'll be home again tomorrow,” “Buck 
up, it’s a ridiculous charge’’—these were 
among their expressions of encouragement. 
Dick just smiled his thanks—a wan, wistful 
smile. He now had himself under perfect 
control—even his resentment toward Sharkey 
had been allowed to evaporate. 

“Very well,” he said quietly, addressing the 
sleuth. “I'll give you no trouble, Sharkey. 
Let us get away from here as quickly as 
possible.” 

Just then Lieutenant Munson came hur- 
riedly onto the scene. For a moment he 
looked thunderstruck when he saw the hand- 
euffs around Dick’s wrists. 

“Great Scott, Dick! What’s the meaning 
of this?” Then without waiting for a reply 
he turned to the sleuth. 

“T’ve just heard about young Thurston’s 
death, but you’re surely not going to mix up 
Dick Willoughby’s name with it, Mr. Shar- 
key? You must know that he would have 
nothing to do with such a cowardly crime.” 

“He can prove all that at the proper time 
and place,” was the cool, determined re- 
joinder. 

“Don’t interfere, Munson,” interposed 
Dick, “Mr. Sharkey considers that he is 
doing his duty. That’s an end to all argu- 
ment. I'll have no difficulty in obtaining 
my release once we get to Bakersfield.” 

“And the lieutenant can come along with 
us if he likes,” observed the sleuth, conciliated 
by his prisoner’s sensible view of things. ‘‘As 
Mr. Willoughby’s best friend, you can see 
that everything’s done right, Mr. Munson.” 

“But why these handcuffs?” 

“I know my own business,” replied the 
sleuth, with returning severity, as he touched 
the constable’s star on his breast. ‘“‘And as 
a soldier you should know the wisdom of let- 
ting it go at that, sir.” 

Munson turned to Mr. Thurston. All 
through the colloquy the ranch-owner had 
spoken not a word. He had dropped onto 
the bench beside the still swathed body of his 
son, and was sitting there with bowed head 
and stolidly fixed eyes. 

“You are no party to this accusation, Mr. 
Thurston?” the lieutenant enquired. “I am 
sorry for the blow that has fallen on you. 
But you can’t seriously believe that Dick 
Willoughby’s the man who fired that shot.” 
As he spoke he pointed at the dead rigid form. 

Thurston raised his eyes. There was a 
dull glare of fury in them, a savage snarl on 
his parted lips. 

““Mind your own business, young man. He 
killed my boy, and by God he’ll hang for it.” 

While speaking he rose to his feet, holding 
forth a denouncing arm toward Willoughby. 

“Yes, he’ll hang for it,” he growled again 
with savage determination, turning round to 
the open door. , 

With a gesture to the cowboys standing 
nearest, he bade them carry the body within. 
He stood aside to let them pass with their 
burden, then followed and slammed the door 
behind him with an angry bang. 

Despite the tragedy of it all, a little smile 
went round the group of onlookers. It 
meant to say that that was just Ben Thurston 
all over—irascible and vindictive. But some 
faces looked grave. 

“May go mighty hard with Willoughby,” 
murmured one voice, that of the old grey- 


headed man, the blacksmith at the rancho 
for twenty years or more. “I wouldn’t like 
to feel the weight of the old devil’s hand.” 

But just then the automobile came round 
the house, piloted by Jack Rover. Sharkey 
began to make his dispositions for the 
journey. 

“Do you want to take anything with you, 
Willoughby?” he asked in a considerate man- 
ner. 

“Nothing,” was the prompt reply. 

“Well, then, you'll ride with me on the 
front seat. Lieutenant, you can share the 
tonneau with Mr. Thurston.” There was a 
slight grin on the sleuth’s face as he signified 
the arrangement. 

“Mr. Thurston?” queried Munson, taken 
somewhat aback. ‘“‘Does he come, too?” 

“Sure,” replied Sharkey. ‘“Who’s going 
to make the charge, I’d like to know? Wil- 
loughby, I just need your promise that you 
won’t move from this verandah till I return.” 

Dick nodded assent. “You have my 
word,” he said with quiet dignity. 

“Then I’ll be back in a minute,” added the 
sleuth, his hand on the door knob. 

Ben Thurston was standing alone in the 
centre of the living room, the body with its 
bearers having passed to an inner apartment. 
His arms were folded across his breast in an 
attitude of deep dejection. But it was with 
the seared look of a hunted beast that he 
started away at the touch of Leach Sharkey’s 
hand upon his shoulder. 

The sleuth smiled understandingly. 

“You don’t want to be left here all alone, 
do you?” 

“No, no. For God’s sake, no. I had for- 
gotten that.” ; 

“Then you’ve got to come with me to 
Bakersfield. In any case you will be wanted 
to swear the information. And you can also 
make arrangements for the funeral. So get 
your hat and overcoat. We are all ready 
outside.” 

“Yes, yes, I’m coming,” faltered Thurston. 
“Wait for me, Sharkey,’”’ he added, as with 
nervous fingers he detached his overcoat from 
a rack on the wall. 

And a few minutes later the automobile, 
with Sharkey at the wheel, the handcuffed 
prisoner by his side, and Thurston and the 
lieutenant seated frigidly apart in opposite 
corners of the tonneau, was spinning through 
the gathering dusk of evening on its way to 
the county town of Bakersfield. 


CuHapTeR XIV 
Entanglements 


ROM the observatory high up among 
the hills, Mr. Robles had witnessed the 
arrest and the departure of the pris- 
oner. He had understood every move just 
as if he had been present on the verandah 
down below and had heard each spoken word. 

As he stood erect, his hand still rested on 
the telescope. For a few moments he pon- 
dered, then murmured to himself as he turned 
to leave the room: ‘‘A bad complication! I 
must break the news tonight to Merle. Poor 
little girl!’ 

But it was two hours later before he wended 
his way down through the moonlit forest in 
the direction of La Siesta. 

There dinner was over. No word of un- 
toward happenings had as yet come from the 


outside world to disturb the tranquillity of 
the little household. In the drawing room 
Merle was at the piano, while Grace, close by, 
was curled on a sofa reading the latest novel. 
At some distance from the young girls was 
Mrs. Darlington, occupied intermittently 
over a piece of embroidery. 

She was seated in semi-darkness, only her 
hands and her work illumed by the soft pink 
radiance of a shaded lamp resting on a little 
table by her side. In the evening costume of 
the chatelaine of La Siesta was the suggestion 
of old lace and old-time lavender—the old 
lace at her bosom and around her neck, the 
subtle fragrance of lavender exhaled from her 
garments that gave to her a sort of personal 
atmosphere. And as she sat musingly, with 
the skeins of silk passing through her fingers, 
she might have formed a picture of some 
Penelope seated at the loom of pensive 
memory. 

The music from the piano was in harmony 
with both her mood and her attitude—the soft 
dreamy melodies of Mendelssohn’s “Songs 
without Words” to which she was vaguely 
listening while busy with her thoughts and 
her stitches. 

Downstairs amid the oriental luxuriousness 
of the cosy corner sat Tia Teresa, waiting in 
the dark to intercept the visitor of whose 
coming she had been apprized by a secret 
messenger. And at last Ricardo Robles 
came, with the noiseless footfall that was 
characteristic of the man and imparted to him 
an air of mystery. He was standing by the 
old duenna’s side before she had realized his 
presence. 

“T wanted a few words with you first of all, 
Tia Teresa,” he murmured, as she grasped 
his hand in both her own and affectionately 
kissed it. “Something has happened.” 

“I know what has happened, Don Man- 
uel,” she whispered. ‘The young man de- 
served his fate, for I am sure you saw what 
occurred in the rose garden during the after- 
noon. For one of his breed to have dared 
even to touch my little girl!’ She hissed the 
worlds venomously, then added in calmer 
tone: “So all is well. He brought down his 
doom upon his own head, and vengeance for 
Rosetta begins.” 

Robles pressed her hand as he disengaged 
his own from her almost fiercely caressing 
touch. 

“T nursed you both,” continued the duenna 
in a low impassioned voice. “Your people 
were my people, your children were my very 
life, and your revenge has come to be my own. 
So I rejoice that the young ruffian died.” 

He had seated himself by her side on the 
divan. 

“We shall say no more then about that,” 
he responded. “In some ways I am sorry 
over the day’s work. At times I find it dif- 
ficult to reconcile my firmness with my 
softness.” 

“But you cannot forget that you are no 
longer the owner of your father’s lands and 
flocks, and are virtually childless besides.” 
She breathed the words with intense re- 
pressed fury, intensified as she added: “And 
all through the accursed gringo who 
wrecked our happy lives—Rosetta’s, yours, 
your beloved parents’ as well. While that 
abominable wretch lives, the vendetta can 
never end.” 

For a moment Robles remained silent. 
Then he spoke resolutely: 

To Be Continued 
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One of the Sources of “Greeting Cards” 


Enos F. Hayward, ‘‘The Poet of the Pines’’ has written Greetings that would have boosted the sales 


N his beloved pines of the North lives 
] Enos F. Hayward, who has spent a 

busy life in writing poems and greet- 
ing cards that have been used by myriads 
of people. His career reveals a series of 
varied advantages which at the time might 
have seemed commonplace, but later crystal- 
lized into memories out of which books 
were wrought. The trail-blazing spirit has 
been strong in him since the days 
when the Yankee parents in Ohio » 
looked forward to educating their | 
boy as one of the objectives of life. 
Boyhood days were spent in the 
out-doors and the fascination of 
nature started in motion a busy and 
prolific pen. 


How well I remember when I was a 


oy, 
Just a gay, happy sort of a lad. 
In forest and stream I found life’s 
__ greatest joy, 
With fishing and hunting, my fad. 


I loved the excitement of chasing the 
hounds, 

When bringing the sly fox to bay, 

Sweet music to me were the various 
sounds 

Of the forest; by night or by day. 


After a more or less eventful 
boyhood career; he tried out vari- 
ous commercial and mechanical 
lines, painting, carpentry, invent- 
ing and finally became a commer- 
cial traveller. Because of his wife’s 
ill health he sought the quiet of 
the wilderness to establish a new 
home. 

Locating near the border line be- 
tween Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan and Northern Wisconsin, which 
at that time was a veritable wilder- 
ness, his pen was busy. 


We loved to dwell in forest wild, 
Where giant pine trees pierce the 


SKY, 

A beauty spot where Nature smiled, 
A fitting place to live, and die. 
Where lake waves kiss the sandy 

beach, 
The native haunt of timid deer, 
A sermon only God can preach, 
But every human Soul may hear. 


Enjoying all the pioneering experience 
they homesteaded eighty acres; near the 
headwaters of the Wisconsin River, and 
built their log cabin, “the last house north 
in Wisconsin,” on the “Old Trail” to 
Upper Michigan. 


A little log hut in a thicket of pine, 
A trail that leads up to the door, 

A smile on the face of that sweet pal of mine, 
Of life; I could ask nothing more. 


of Denny of ‘‘ The Show Girl’’ 


A “HOME” is a haven; wherever it be, 
We build as our Nature inclines. 

My little log hut; but the faces I see, 
Spell “HOME” to the man of the pines. 


They enjoyed real pioneer life for many 
years, the time being spent in hunting, 
fishing, trapping, guiding, improving the 
Homestead, and incidentally writing “Jungle 
Jingles” of a homey sort, one of which was 





Enos F. Hayward, “The Poet of the Pines” 


entitled “Land O’ Lakes.” This poem was 
later to be copied innumerable times, and 
broadcasted throughout the land as the 
slogan for Northern Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota’s Great Outdoor Playgrounds. 


Land o’Lakes my dreams come true, 
_When I ope my eyes to you. 

Silvery lake and sparkling brook, 
Everywhere I chance to look. 

Pine-clad hill, and level plain 
Beckon me to come again. 


Never fairer land than this, 
Seldom one so full of bliss. 
This was in truth a Sportsman’s Para- 
dise, and a poor man’s land, with much 
cause for “THANKSGIVING.” 


Winds a-shifting, snow a-drifting, 
Pine-boughs bending to the ground, 

Ice a-snapping, Summer’s napping, 
Till the Springtime comes around. 


Winter’s pleasure has no measure, 
Hunting’s good and trapping’s fine, 

Deer a-jumping, hearts a-thumping, 
Hiding back among the pine. 


Ven’son baking, no mistaking, 
Smell it thru the cabin door, 

Just the living for THANKSGIVING, 
King, or Queen could ask no more. 


Wintertime was spent in cutting 
and marketing spruce pulpwood, 
and writing “Jingles” for future 
books. 

Spring, Summer and Autumn, 
were wonderful Seasons in the 
North Woods, leaving pleasant 


memories of happy days. 


Ain’t it fun to sit and ponder 
O’er the happy days gone by, 

On the Trout Stream over yonder, 
Where you caught ’em on the fly? 


Where the alders and the willers 
Kept the water in the shade, 
And your only route to thrillers; 
Was to get right in and wade. 


Got so tired you’d fairly totter, 
But you put the glooms to route, 

With your waders full of water, 
And your basket full of trout. 


His first book, ‘““Two Bits” was 
published in 1905. Followed by 
“Philosophy in Rhyme” in 1914. In 
1922 he made the first airplane 
flight over his homestead, covering 
twenty-two years of trail-making, 
in seventy-two minutes, making 
him a Pioneer in the air, as well 
as on land, in the same locality. 


THE FLIGHT 


I’ve realized my heart’s desire, 
That I might fly thru space. 
To soar aloft o’er tallest spire, 
With Eagle’s skill and grace. 


I’ve watched the Eagle and the Hawk, 
And envied them their wings, 

While on the ground I had to walk, 
But NOW I say “Poor Things.” 


Their flight was one of grace and skill 
As they performed in space, 
But NOW they seem as standing still, 
Since I became an ACE. 
Continued on page 96 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs”’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 
poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still 
associated with tender and cherished memories 


FRANK A. DUDLEY 


President of the United Hotels System 
Finds a Thrill in Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Marmion” 


Seated on his great porch overlooking 
historic ground associated with the early 
settlement of the continent, I found Frank 
A Dudley, President of the United Hotels 
Company, ready to admit modestly that 
Sir Walter Scott was his favorite poet 
and that “Marmion” contained his favorite 
lines in poetry. His home is located on the 
Escarpment of Lewiston Heights, over- 
looking Niagara River. He was born with- 
in the range of the roar of Niagara Falls; 
but for several generations Guilford, Con- 
necticut has been the home of his family. 


As a young attorney, actively engaged 
in business in the development of railroads 
in the west, Frank A. Dudley had the con- 
fidence of the late E. H. Harriman and 
other men of large affairs. Eighteen 
years ago he became interested in the hotel 
business. The Ten Eyck at Albany was 
conceived and built after he was a member 
of the State Legislature. From this has 
evolved the largest national and interna- 
tional chain of hotels in the world. 


From early youth he has been interested 
in the subject of transportation and con- 
siders hotels an essential phase thereof. 
Transportation has played a vital part in 
the world development, and hotels are an 
important factor in the development of 
any state, city, village or hamlet. From 
his beautiful home in Lewiston Heights he 
directs the affairs of hotels in Canada, 
Jamaica and the United States, located at 
historic and strategic points on the high- 
ways followed by never-ceasing streams of 
travelers. 

His profound love of literature and 
poetry is not submerged in the busy hours 
of his everyday work. He has written 
verse himself and has been associated with 
newspapers and finds a parallel in hotel 
business and newspaper work dealing at all 
times with all sorts of people under vary- 
ing conditions requiring a knowledge of 
human nature from all angles. Here is 
one of his own poems: 


I’m for the man who does things, 
Who dares and does what he dares, 

Who does not look at the make of the steps, 
Before he climbs the stairs. 


Who sees the goal in the distance, 
And looks not at the mud and clay, 
The chasms and the rivers, 
That block his onward way. 


Who joins in willing battle, 
Each obstacle he meets, 


Until the goal in the distance, 
Lies conquered at his feet. 


’Tis not the coward or cautious, 

Who win the great things in life, 
But the man who takes hold, 

With a grip firm and bold, 
And hangs on till the end of the strife. 


The stirring lines of Marmion suggest 
the vision that has inspired Frank Dudley 
to accomplish much, following the unerring 
instincts of his forbears from England and 
from Connecticut. Among the best known 
lines are: 


O women! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou! 


x * * 


FEODOR CHALIAPIN 


The Great Basso Finds his Heart Throb 
Enshrined in the Poem “Invictus” 


When Feodor Chaliapin, the noted basso, 
came to America as a “Bosiak,” or exile, 
with Maxim Gorky, he little dreamed that 
he would soon have the opera and music- 
loving people of New York at his feet. 
After his arrival in America there was a 
hesitancy among managers in engaging 
Feodor Chaliapin because of his revolution- 
ary associations, for he is mentioned in 
Gorky’s book “26 and 6.” 

An apprentice to a shoemaker at an early 
age, Feodor Chaliapin is still able to cobble 
shoes as well as carry the leading role in 
“Boris Godounov.” 

When but a child little Feodor sang in 
the choir of the Archbishop for three rubles 
a month, at that time $1.50, and it was 
necessary to help support the family from 
his earnings, but his voice was not neglect- 
ed. He was a porter on the railroad and 
a stevedore on the Volga steamboats, later 
traveling throughout the Caucasian region 
as a singer and dancer. 

Appearing in Petrograd, Russia, he soon 
became the idol of the Russians, and began 
an engagement at the Imperial Opera in 
Moscow at sixty thousand rubles a year. 
Later he was called to La Scala, Milan, by 
Gatti-Casazza, who is now manager of the 
Metropolitan in New York City, and his 
success was instantaneous. 

After a*concert in Boston I met Feodor 
Chaliapin. He was attired in the conven- 
tional black of evening dress and seemed 
even more handsome than when in the 
tinsel and gaudy robes of his operatic roles. 
He had already mastered some English, and 
he declared: 


“T have always believed that a singer 
should know and feel the motive that in- 
spired the composer before he attempts to 
sing in public. Music that cannot be felt 
and does not touch the emotions is not 
real music.” 

The programs for his concerts carry the 
words of every song and add much to an 
intelligent appreciation of his singing. 

“My favorite poem is ‘Invictus’ ” he said: 


Out of the night that covers me 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced or cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 

Yet shall the menace of the years 
Find and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how straight the gate, 

How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


Chaliapin is a tall man, wide between the 
eyes, which are gray and deep set. His 
gray hair and thin, firm lips are a reminder 
of his days of hardship. He has a keen 
sense of humor and loves high color in his 
neckties. He developed a remarkable phy- 
sique rolling barrels on the deck of a vessel 
in the Caspian Sea and carrying trunks at 
the Siberian Railroad station. Talk of 
romance on the stage and in books! The 
life of Chaliapin is a transformation that 
rivals the tale of Cinderella. 


* * * 


ED W. HOWE 


The Philosopher of Potato Hill deals with 
Kansas Frankness in his Heart Throb 


“Work hard and behave,” an admonition 
credited to Calvin Coolidge, was a terse 
bit of prose given me by Edgar Watson 
Howe as a prose favorite with him. The 
renowned philosopher of “Potato Hill” 
claimed that he did not understand poetry. 
Perhaps rhymed words are not, to him ap- 
pealing, but no one can read his work 
without seeing how truly he understands 
the poetry and beauty of common things. 
One who loves humans as well as he does 
has poetry in his soul. 

“Work hard and behave” might be the 
creed of one who wrote “Plain People”—a 
literary treasure. That chronicle of a Mid- 
land family is photographic and interprets 
the human heart of a people who lived when 
the country was young. He knew his envir- 
onment for he was born in Treaty, Indiana, 
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in 1854, and much of his information must 
have come to him by word of mouth or ac- 
tual experience. 

At the age of twelve he entered a print- 
ing office and at nineteen was editor and 
proprietor of The Golden Globe, at Golden, 
Colorado. People were largely his study 
and life gave him the material for his work. 
He has been editor of the Atchison Daily 
News and has published the EF. W. Howe 
Monthly. 

Mr. Howe’s background for his stories 
belongs to him alone and is not like that of 
any other. One feels that he is enjoying 
his characters even as he delineates them 
and among his original titles of books are 
his “Sinner Sermons”, “Dying Like a 
Gentleman”, “Ventures in Common Sense” 
and “Stories of a Country Town’”—which 
is a fictitious narrative of life in Kanas. 

Writing of the merits of “Plain People” 
a New York paper said: “Ed Howe has 
won a great deal of esteem, but I doubt he 
has had his full measure. He has been 
hailed by H. L. Mencken, praised by George 
Jean Nathan, applauded by Ray Long, in- 
troduced by Irvin Cobb and handed a watch 
by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, but his sayings 
have not been cackled over as much as they 
deserve.” 

This man who was a well-known author 
at twenty-eight, who has tramped over the 
west, who had been twice around the world 
and written of his travels, who has hunted 
big game and knows the woods and who 
also knows and appreciates the best in 
music, still keeps as his ideal the simple 
ethical advice in the words, “Work hard 
and behave’, and finds his solace in the 
“good old winter time” in Florida. 


* * * 
M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 
Biographer, poet and editor, chooses 


Emerson's “Days” as his favorite poem 


When traveling through the west, or in 
cities abroad, I have been asked about lit- 
erary Boston, and about its background of 
courageous, colonial men of letters. 

If I were to place my finger on the liter- 
ary map of the city, I might trace a sec- 
tion including Beacon Hill, Park and Arl- 
ing Streets, and looking toward Cambridge 
and Concord. There would be the pub- 
lishing houses and the magazine that 
printed the work of our most noted New 
England philosophers and poets. It seems 
quite natural then, to find M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe living and working in that environ- 
ment, and also acting as vice-president and 
assistant editor of the Atlantic Monthly; 
again as serving in the editorship of the 
Harvard Alumni, the Graduates Magazine, 
and also in the century-old Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

It is obvious, too, that he is qualified for 
his other duties, such as overseer of Har- 
vard University, the trustee of the Athe- 
naeum and as a member in the colonial, 
historical and antiquarian societies of the 
city. What lead to these literary honors 
are the illuminating biographies that he 
has written, the poems of exquisite beauty, 
the accurate and photographic interpreta- 
tion of by-gone times—a long list of note- 
worthy books. He has truly uphcld the 
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best traditions by the high merits of his 
work. 

When I asked him for his favorite 
verse—something which he has cherished 
through the years—his reply reflected his 
splendid sense of humor, for he said, “This 
request seems a little like asking the father 
of a large family to name his favorite 
child—in this instance he is dealing with 
children by adoption—and the best plan 
seems to be to seize one of the smaller 
children by the hand—telling one’s self all 
the time that there are others to whom he 
is equally attached. On this principle you 
may put me down as having a long, en- 
during fondness for Emerson’s ‘Days’.” 

All who have seen a glorious day pass 
by in futile, misplaced or unrewarding ef- 
fort, will appreciate the verse. 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic days 

Muffied and dumb, like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars and sky that holds 
them all. 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


It is hard to believe that Mr. Howe has 
found time for such reflection; for most 
studious, painstaking labor, as well as 
talent, must have been necessary to pro- 
duce such work as his “Boston, The Place 
and the People’, “Life and Labors of 
Bishop Hare, Apostle to the Sioux”, 
“American Bookmen”, “Causes and Their 
Champions”, “Barrett Wendell and His Let- 
ters”, “Memories of a Hostess” (Mrs. 
James T. Fields) and a score of bio- 
graphies, one winning him the Pulitzer 
Prize. In another vein we find him turning 
to verse in delightful volumes of which 
“Harmonies” is perhaps the most im- 
portant. 


* * * 
JUDGE ROBERT GRANT 


Lawyer and author, declares Milton’s 
“Lycidas” is especially dear to him 


Yet once more, O ye laurels and once more 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude 
And with forced fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing 


year, 

Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Compel me to disturb your season due; 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left a fear. 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? He knew 
Himself to sing, and built the lofty rhyme, 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind 
Without the mead of some melodious tear. 


In our hurried days of breath-taking 
change and new wonders, it is pleasant to 
be reminded of old treasures of verse, 
matchless lines of great writers of long 
ago—those whom we learned to love and 
venerate in our more leisurely days. 

It struck a sympathetic chord when 
Judge Robert Grant told me: 

“Milton’s ‘Lycidas’ is especially dear to 
me. I learned it by heart when I was 
studying for my Ph.D. degree in literature, 
and bits of it have constantly come back to 


me through all the years since then.” 

It is interesting to find- that a man who 
has experienced the crowded days neces- 
sary in the life of a judge, has found the 
leisure for sufficient reflection and also 
time to produce books. 


Judge Grant, a distinguished figure in 
literary Boston — as well as in her law 
courts—has given us the absorbing novels 
“The Carletons”, “The Chippendales”, “The 
Under Current’, “Unleavened Bread” and 
“The Orchid”—all with a definite theme un- 
derlying romance. Then, too, he has given 
us his charming “Occasional Verses”, 
wrought in clean-cut artistry. 


The author is Boston bred and Cam- 
bridge educated, having received degrees 
from Harvard, and also from Columbia. 


We are glad to be reminded of Milton’s 
lament for Lycidas, especially of the verse: 


But, oh, the heavy change now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone and never must return! 
Thee, shepherd, thee the woods and desert 


eyes 

With wild thyme, and the gadding vine 
o’ergrown 

And all their echoes mourn. 

The willows and the hazel copses green 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning the joyous leaves to thy soft lays 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or taint-worn to the weanling herds that 
graze 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay ward- 
robe wear 

When first the white thorn blows, 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear. 


* * * 
ANNE CAMPBELL 


Writer of Verse quotes Henley’s “The Ways 
of Death’ as her favorite poem 


Since Anne Campbell, writer of verse, 
has increased her audience a hundred fold 
by syndicating her work, I find myself giv- 
ing less attention to the front page with 
its often disturbing items, for I turn to 
the corner where a gem of thought lifts 
me just a little above the commonplace. 
Her poems are sympathetically human and 
they interpret life—and emotions that are 
common to all. They are lyrical and grace- 
ful—not involved—in their pleasant way 
of showing the rosy lining of everyday 
clouds. 

Anne Campbell, who is Mrs. George W. 
Stark, is another “sweet singer of Michi- 
gan”—as was Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and 
many of her poems have the same spirit 
of directness regarding spiritual things. 
She was born in Lynn of that state and 
ther¢ received her education. Quite early 
in life she joined the staff of the Detroit 
News and further interested herself in 
that publication by marrying its dramatic 
editor. Her work is popular in English 
and Canadian publications. A_ collection 
of her poems appears under the title “Com- 
panionship” and she has compiled a 
volume “Back Home”—a collection of farm 
verse. 


“In reply to my query concerning her fa- 
vorite poem, she said: “I love so many it 
is very hard to choose. Burroughs ‘Wait- 
ing’ has always been a favorite, more for 
its thought than for its artistry. Henley’s 
‘The Ways of Death’ is another well-loved 
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poem. It has so much music, and I know 
I should repeat it over and over if I knew 
I were about to die.” 


The ways of Death are soothing and serene, 

And all the words of Death are grave and 
sweet. 

From camp and church, the fireside and the 
street, 

She fone to come, and strife and song have 
een 

A summer night descending, cool and green 

And oe on daytime’s dust and stress and 
eat. 

The ways of Death are soothing and serene, 

And all the words of Death are grave and 
sweet. 


Oh glad and sorrowful, with triumphant mien 
And hopeful faces look upon and greet 

This last of all your lovers, and to meet 
Her kiss, the Comforter’s, your spirit lean— 
The ways of Death are soothing and serene. 


* * * 
DR. FRANK PALMER SPEARE 


Founder and President of Northeastern 
University of Boston where study meets 
the job, keeps a Burke quotation in 
His Office as an Inspiration 


When Boston was already the largest 
educational centre in the country, Dr. 
Frank Palmer Speare conceived a new idea 
that resulted in the incorporation of the 
Northeastern University in 1916. The 
capital of Massachusetts in later years has 
even increased the ratio of students to 
population through the successful develop- 
ment of many new educational institutions. 

Dr. Speare comes of sturdy old ship- 
building ancestry and inherited the love of 
the sea; but soon after his graduation from 
Bridgewater Normal School, he enrolled at 
Harvard to broaden his education. Here 
he realized the necessity of night schools 
and a practical application of working and 
learning. His idea required vision, energy 
and enthusiasm to overcome scepticism, but 
he pushed forward with dynamic force and 
has built up the largest collegiate insti- 
tution in Boston outside of Harvard and 
Boston University. A student of voice and 
violin and a writer of stories, he is first 
of all practical in his application of having 
students meet the actual work and respon- 
sibilities of earning money before they are 
awarded their diploma. 

In his office is a framed quotation by 
Burke, which indicated that his favorite 
heart throb was not a poem, but a practical 
quotation in prose. 


“No men can act with effect who do not 
act in concert;— 

No men can act in concert who do not 
act with confidence ;— 

No men can act with confidence who are 
not bound together by common opinions, 
common affections, and common interests.” 


“This quotation has been constantly be- 
fore me all these years and has had a pro- 
found influence in our organization and has 
been of great assistance to me in handling 
the affairs of the University,” said Dr. 
Speare. He can recite the words most 
effectively; for they reflect the harmonious 
and happy conditions which pertain to the 
great family of young people; led, inspired 
and guided by a capable and congenial 
group of teachers and executives. The fric- 


tion, jealousies, misunderstandings and 
rivalries which characterize some institu- 
tions are absent, with the result that their 
energies are directly applied to the tasks 
before them, and no time is wasted in 
ironing out internal dissensions and the ad- 
justment of poorly meshed gears. 


* * * 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


The well-known Naturalist finds his Heart 
Throb favorite in “The Last Song” by 
Hartley B. Alexander 


“Many of my ideals I find realized in 
the uncontaminated Red Indian, where he 
still exists,” says the author and lecturer 
Ernest Thompson Seton, “his attitude 
toward death and the hereafter is perfect.” 

This appreciation is born of a close 
association with nature and a study of the 
mightiness of frail life—the birds. Not 
only has the author a scientific knowledge 
of woodlife and animal life, but he has had 
an intimate association with all the forest 
folk. Four years in the backwoods of 
Canada and five years on the western 
plains brought not only love and understand- 
ing of dumb creatures but a_ perfect 
knowledge. For that reason the author 
was made the official naturalist to the gov- 
ernment of Manitoba and at the age of 
only twenty-six wrote “The Mammals of 
Manitoba” and the “Birds of Manitoba.” 

The naturalist was born in Shields, Eng- 
land in 1860 and was educated at the Tor- 
onto Collegiate Institute and the Royal 
Academy of London. In Paris he studied 
under the best teachers and became a paint- 
er and illustrator of animal subjects to the 
end that he was the chief illustrator of the 
Century Dictionary—which is proof of the 
exact information that he possesses. 

The Boy Scout movement owes much of 
its inception to the enthusiasm and support 
of Mr. Thompson Seton who has worked 
unremittingly for its promotion. Not only 
in the two thousand lectures that he has 
delivered throughout this and other coun- 
tries, but in his numerous books, he has 
given to youth an impetus toward the study 
of woodcraft. Every boy loves his books,— 
“Wonderful Indian Lore,” “American Wood- 
craft for Boys” and “Lives of the Hunted.” 
Perhaps he will be best known for his 
work for the adult mind in such books as 
“Wild Animals I have Known.” Honors 
have been won from many societies—the 
John Burroughs’ Medal being among the 
most treasured. 

This great naturalist gives as his favor- 
ite poem a reflection of the faith of an 
Indian and his nearness to nature and 
nature’s God written by Hartley B. Alex- 
ander—“The Last Song.” 


Let it be beautiful 
when I sing the last song— 
Let it be day: 


I would stand upon my two feet, 


singing: 
I would look upward with open eyes, 
singing: 


I would have the winds to envelop my body; 

I would have the sun to shine upon my body; 

The whole world I would have to make music 
with me! 


— 


Let it be beautiful 
when thou wouldst slay me, 0 
Shining One! 
Let it be day 
when I sing the last song! 


* * * 


DANIEL C. FRENCH 


The famous sculptor values particularly 
Emerson's “Days” and Robert Browning’ 
“Andrea del Sarto” 


From a boy’s carving of a frog on the 
side of a fresh turnip that he had upturned 
from the soil, to the creation of beautiful 
groups of statuary and busts to adorn pub- 
lic parks and city squares, ought to meas- 
ure in some degree the genius of the sculp- 
tor Daniel C. French. And still, without 
any regard to age, this artist, born in 1850 
is still working vigorously in his New 
York studio. 

It is interesting to recall the fact that 
it was the sister of Louisa M. Alcott who 
was attracted by a manifestation of skill 
in her neighbor’s boy and was the first to 
give him clay and modeling tools. His 
father, too, encouraged the first native art 
in his son’s whittling in wood of owls and 
other figures. 

Daniel Chester French was born in Ex- 
eter, N. H. His father was a judge and 
served as secretary of the Treasury under 
General Grant, but being interested in agri- 
culture he took up a farm near Concord, 
Mass. He was also the first president of 
the Amherst Agricultural College. 

It was while working at harvesting in his 
father’s field that the impulse toward art 
came to expression and after that there 
were no great obstacles to dvercome. To 
that impulse the world is indebted for 
numerous enduring works—many of which 
were from inspirations through nature. 
Such a group was the two figures bearing 
the titl—“The sons of God saw the 
daughters of men as they are”—suggested 
by the graceful mists rising from the 
geyser at National Park. Another import- 
ant group was the “Genius of Creation” 
which stood in a prominent position at the 
Panama Exposition. 

The bronze doors in the Public Library 
in Boston; the statue of John Harvard in 
Cambridge; the life-like figure of Lincoln 
in the city of that name in Nebraska; the 
bust of Rufus Choate; the Alma Mater at 
Columbia University are only a few of the 
best-known works of this sculptor. 

From a life rich in memorable associa- 
tion with men of genius, the sculptor has 
recalled the priceless days spent with Ralph 
Waldo Emerson as a sitter and of whom 
he made a striking bust early in life. 
Viewing the finished work, the gifted 
preacher said, “It looks as harmless as 4 
parsnip.” 

In appearance the artist is just what 
one would desire him to be; the figure is 
erect and active, the face sensitive and 
kindly. One would hardly expect a man 
who has accomplished so much to give as 
one of his poems Emerson’s “Days”—that 
seems dedicated to futile effort, but it 
proves that ambitious genius is hard to 
satisfy. When I asked Mr. French to name 
some poem he said: 

“It is not easy to select one’s favorite of 

Continued on page 98 
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The Mystery of the Hidden Kriss 


A mystic romance of the Orient located in the Island of Java where an age-old mystery is solved in the 
stirring story as related by the author of ‘‘ The Call of The Bells’’ 


OOM—boom! 
B It was the mellow sonorous chime 


produced by a wooden mallet tapped 
gently on a suspended bamboo tube—the 
telling of the hour and at the same time a 
testimony that the watchman was awake. 

“Two o’clock! Great Scott, I had no 
idea it was so late.” 

The words were uttered by a young man 
some five and twenty years of age. Al- 
though he had spoken aloud, he was alone 
—seated on a little roofed balcony that 
communicated with a spacious sleeping 
apartment through wide-opened French 
windows. On a rattan table before him 
was a big book over which he had been 
poring. ‘ 

Leaning back in his chair, the burner of 
midnight oil stretched his arms in leis- 
urely fashion. The face was refined and 
intellectual-looking, but there was a sug- 
gestion of the athlete in the well-built 
frame and in the supple movement of 
muscles beneath the suit of silk pajamas, 
which was the only garment worn. With 
hands held high, for a few moments ‘a 
rigid attitude was maintained. 

Faintly borne through the soft moisture- 
laden atmosphere of the tropical night 
came the plaintive notes of the gamelan— 
sweet, bell-like notes, with the rhythmic 
tap of a finger-drum to punctuate the mel- 
ody. The young man dropped his arms 
and listened. 

“These Javanese are certainly fond of 
music,” he murmured. “When they start 
in on a concert, it is always an all-night 
affair.” As he mused, a hand went linger- 
ingly to the book, and drew it a little 
closer. “Time for bed, I know, but I’ve 
got to finish this chapter first. It’s a 
mighty interesting story.” 

* oa * 


Once more the sounds of the night were 

unheeded—the native orchestra in the dis- 
tance, the shrilling of cicadas among the 
trees, the occasional thud of a big moth 
blundering to its doom against the shade 
of the reading lamp. Another hour 
passed. The gamelan still played on, the 
student was still absorbed over his vol- 
ume. 
It was an ancient-looking quarto, bound 
in white sheepskin, with mildewed stains 
and cockroach-gnawed edges that beto- 
kened long years of neglect. The letter- 
press was in Dutch, an unfamilar tongue 
to the reader, as was shown by the fre- 
quency with which he consulted a little 
dictionary. 

At last, with the turning of a page, the 
close of the chapter was in sight—and 
Something else besides, for between the 
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leaves of the book was a loose half-sheet 
of paper, faded to a yellowish hue, but 
with four or five lines of manuscript show- 
ing distinctly in black. Hastening to the 
end of the printed page, the reader now 
handled this slip carefully, for it looked 
ready to crumble away between his fingers. 

For the moment he was just mildly won- 
dering what the written words would tell, 
but soon his keen attention was aroused. 
He pushed the quarto away, and, seizing 
a letter-pad and a lead-pencil, began a 
translation of the manuscript, phrase by 
phrase. The task completed, this is what 
he read: 

“TI am firmly convinced that the secret 
of the hidden kriss is in the possession of 
Masmitro, the old custodian of the Water 
Palace, to whom it has descended from 
generation to generation, his office being a 
hereditary one. Cornelius Van Kuyper. 
Batavia, 19 March, 1681.” 

* * * 

The young man leaned back in his chair 
and pondered. Cornelius Van Kuyper—he 
knew the name well—it was preserved in 
the annals of his family. In the middle of 
the seventeenth century two young Dutch- 
men, sons of an Amsterdam merchant, had 
sought their fortunes abroad. The elder 
brother, Cornelius, had secured an official 
post in the Netherlands East Indies. The 
younger, Adolph, had emigrated to Amer- 
ica. It was Adolph who had founded the 
rich New York banking house which in 
the course of a few generations had, amid 
democratic surroundings, dropped the titu- 
lar Van and become known simply by the 
name Kuyper. To this family the young 
man, Max Kuyper, himself belonged, and 
here he was in Java visiting the home of 
his distant relative Jan Van Kuyper, 
owner of one of the oldest and largest 
plantations in the island. It was surely 
by a strange chance that this faded frag- 
ment of paper should bring the two 
branches of the family so closely together 
—that the descendant of the one old-time 
brother should be the discoverer of the 
other brother’s memorandum. It seemed 
as if that night centuries and oceans had 
been spanned. 

Then there was the written statement 
itself supplementing the printed story 
which had so deeply interested Max Kuy- 
per. Had old Cornelius Van Kuyper fol- 
lowed up the clue of his recorded surmise 
and discovered the hidden kriss? Or if 
the mystery remained unsolved to the 
present day, could the Masmitro family 
be traced and the zealously-guarded secret 
even yet be won? 


A fascinating vista of inquiry was 


opened up. The ruins of the so-called 


‘Water Palace Max knew well; they were 


within a few miles of the Van Kuyper es- 
tate, and the young traveler from a world 
where most of man’s handiwork is so very 
new, had positively reveled in the contem- 
plation of vine-entangled towers, moss- 
grown gateways, subterranean corridors 
tenanted by myriads of bats, artificial 
lakes smothered by the broad leaves of 
water lilies, ramparts riven asunder by 
mighty trees, everything in the grip of the 
devouring jungle, a picturesque maze of 
moldering masonry and riotous vegetation. 
An ancient romantic setting for a thrill- 
ing modern romance! It was close on 
dawn before Max broke himself from wak- 
ing dreams, and replacing the slip of pa- 
per, carried the old quarto from the ver- 
andah into the adjoining bed chamber. 
The gamelan had at last ceased and all 
the world slumbered. 
* * * 

Java is a land of early rising for those 
who have outdoor duties to attend to. 
So it was not until the midday meal that 
Max had met his host and relative, Jan 
Van Kuyper. 

Anna Van Kuyper was a_ beauty of 
pronounced Dutch type—blue-eyed, fair- 
haired, with rounded features and a dimple 
in each cheek when she smiled. During 
the month they had spent together, Anna 
and “Cousin Max,” as she playfully called 
him, had been very good friends; they 
had ridden together over the plantation, 
she had driven him in her automobile to 
many places of interest, and it was she who 
had stimulated him to improve his rather 
rudimentary knowledge of the Dutch lan- 
guage by daily reading and conversation. 

Coffee had been served and the native 
attendants had withdrawn before Max 
opened the subject of his discovery. He 
spoke in English, for Van Kuyper, unlike 
most of his countrymen in Java, knew 
the language well and was proud of his 
proficiency. 

“You saw that old quarto I yesterday 
rummaged out of the teakwood trunk in 
the library?” Max began. 

“You showed it to me,” 
planter. 

“Have you read it?” 

“Oh, no. That is one of the family 
heirlooms. And the usual fate of heir- 
looms is that they are locked away for 
safekeeping and then forgotten.” 

“Well, it is a very curious old history 
of the Dutch East Indies. And reading it 
last night I found an interesting legend 
about the ruins of the Water Palace close 
to your estate.” 


replied the 
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“There are many 
with these ruins. 
to?” 

“The story of the hidden kriss.” 

“IT know it. The Sultan who abdicated 
handed over—or was compelled to hand 
over—all his regalia. But at the last mo- 
ment he secreted his kriss, in his case the 
real symbol of rank as well as a magnifi- 
cently-jeweled weapon. It has never been 
found to this day, and I suppose the story 
goes back quite three hundred years.” 

“Precisely. But this book says more than 
this. Attached to the historical fact that 
the kriss mysteriously disappeared is a 
legend that there will never be real and 
abiding friendship between the Javanese 
and their white conquerors until the hidden 
weapon is found and added to the surren- 
dered regalia.” 

“That’s how the crafty old Sultan kept 
the quarrel open,” laughed Van Kuyper. 
“He had an eye to a future revolution—to 
possible recovery of his throne.” 

“No doubt,” concurred Max. . 

Anna had been listening intently. 

“These royal jewels,” she interjected. 
“are in the museum at Batavia. I have 
seen them—the crown and scepter, neck- 
laces and armlets, coat of chain mail, 
signet ring, purse, inkstand, betel-nut box, 
and several other things. Many natives 
here pay an annual pilgrimage to worship 
the sacred relics.” 

“Showing the tenacity of their loyalty 
through hundreds of years,” commented 
Max. “And so long as the Sultan’s sword 
has not been surrendered, the Javanese 
believe that native rule will yet be restored 
and the usurping Hollanders driven into 
the seas. Under outward calm there is 
no real peace in Java today.” 

“The natives are disarmed and helpless.” 
commented Van Kuyper. 

“Certainly. But it is by brute force that 
they have been held down. A whole nation 
has been enslaved—deprived not merely of 
their weapons, but of their land, coerced 
into tilling the soil for government profit, 
compelled to grow produce of all kinds to 
be sold to their rulers at a trifling fixed 
price far below market value, driven to 
forced labor on the government plantations 
and in the government tin mines and salt 
works. For three hundred years the poor, 
helpless Javanese have been trampled 
under the heel of an iron despotism.” 

The young American’s face was all aglow 
with fine scorn and indignation. Van 
Kuyper looked at him in _half-smiling 
toleration. 

“You certainly seem to have _ been 
reading a good deal since you came among 
us,” he remarked. “But let me tell you, 
my friend, that the forced culture system 
has been the making of Java. It led to 
rapid agricultural development and taught 
the listless natives how to work.” 

“But at the same time,” retorted Max, 
“it robbed them of their nationhood, just 
as an individual slave is robbed of his 
manhood. The white man’s rule in Java 
has been an armed instrument of extract- 
ing wealth from the toil of the natives, a 
scandalous system of peonage and spolia- 
tion, as proved by the hundreds of millions 
of dollars that have been remitted during 


legends associated 
Which one do you refer 


the Dutch domination to Europe. But 
this material side of the question, bad as 
it is, is the lesser evil. There is the moral 
side—the ruthless destruction of racial 
pride and independence, the suppression 
in a whole people of every incentive to 
self-advancement.” 

“Oh, you don’t know the Javanese. 
They are an effete race—lazy and improvi- 
dent, devoid of initiative, quite incapable 
of governing themselves.” 

“If so, then it is the long centuries of 
oppression that are responsible for the 
lamentable result. Contrast the Japanese. 
For generations they resolutely excluded 
the foreigners, worked out their own des- 
tiny, developed their own civilization, and 
when they did come to admit the white 
men, were able to preserve their independ- 
ence and take a stand of equality among 
the nations of the world. What the Jap- 
anese are today, the Javanese might also 
be if their despotic rulers had not delib- 
erately crushed the national spirit out of 
them.” } 

* * * 

Anna, following every word, was hearing 
for the first time arguments that com- 
bated all previous teachings of her life. 

“It is a tremendously interesting ques- 
tion,” she murmured. 

“A vital question of the hour,” con- 
curred Max, “a lesson for America in the 
Philippines, for Great Britain in India, 
for the white man in contact with so-called 
subject races everywhere.” 

“And what has been putting all these 
thoughts into your head?” asked Van 
Kuyper, as he lit his cigar. 

“IT am a great reader, as you know,” 
replied Max, earnestly, yet pleasantly. “I 
had read a lot about Java before coming 
here, because, tho an American first 
and foremost and all the time, I am none 
the less proud of my Dutch descent. It 
was to supplement my reading by study 
on the spot that I took the chance of a 
year’s leisure to visit your beautiful island. 
But the book that has given me the clearest 
insight into the lessons of the past is that 
old quarto I found yesterday, the property 
of your ancestor, Cornelius Van Kuyper, 
as his book-plate shows.” 

“Yes, he was a book-collector in his day. 
You will find other volumes that were his 
property in that same teakwood box.” 

“Which I shall look thru certainly. But 
meanwhile I want to tell you of a sur- 
prising discovery I made last night—or 
rather in the early hours this morning. It 
brings me back to the legend of the hidden 
kriss. I found between the pages of the 
book a brief commentary on this story 
written by Cornelius Van Kuyper himself.” 

“Oh, this is truly delightful,” exclaimed 
Anna, enthusiastically. 

“Certainly very interesting,’ commented 
her father. ‘“‘What does he say?” 

“Permit me to fetch the volume,” replied 
Max. 

“Or bring it onto the 
suggested the host. 
there.” 


verandah,” 
“It is more pleasant 


* * *” 


A few minutes later the three were 
gathered on the broad verandah communi- 
cating with the dining room, and the 


ancient-looking quarto had been opened 
at the proper page. While Van Kuyper 
examined the little faded sheet of paper, 
Max handed to Anna the translation he 
had made. 

“I think my rendering is quite correct,” 
he said with a smile. “You see I am getting 
on with my Dutch.” 

Anna read his penciled words. 

“This means,” she said, “that in the time 
of old Cornelius Van Kuyper there was 
a possible clue to the mystery. But that 
is nearly two hundred and fifty years 
ago.” 

“Yes, but in the changeless East a clue 
even so old may still be a clue.” 

“T know of no native hereabouts named 
Masmitro,” observed Van Kuyper, as he 
handed over to Anna the original docu- 
ment for her examination. 

“Perhaps not. But the tradition survives 
among the natives here.” 

“Certainly,” remarked Anna. 
know, Cousin Max, that down in the 
native kampong, when they sit around 
till all hours of the night listening to the 
gamelan, it is just such legends that the 
reciter sings to the accompaniment of the 
music? They are silent when white people 
are about, but I have often listened to their 
stories when a little child.” 

“Well, Anna, may we not still be able 
to follow that clue? Native names change, 
but if the traditional legend itself survives, 
so will the traditional name. Read the 
words Cornelius Van Kuyper wrote. The 
office of custodian at the ruins used to be a 
hereditary one, descending from generation 
to generation. There may be a Masmitro 
surviving yet, even tho the family name 
be altered.” 

Father and daughter exchanged glances. 

“What about old Sastro?” asked Van 
Kuyper. 

“I was also thinking of him,” 
Anna. 

“Who is Sastro?” asked Max. 

“Oh, an old fellow,” answered Van 
Kuyper, “perhaps sixty or seventy years 
of age. He has always lived among the 
ruins—his family has a hut just within the 
main gateway. They have been there as 
long as I can remember.” 

“Let us start, then, with Sastro,” sug- 
gested Max, “Won’t you help me, Cousin 
Anna, to find the Sultan’s kriss? I cannot 
speak Javanese—but you can. And this 
quest will give me an excuse for staying a 
while longer with you, Mr. Van Kuyper, 
if my company has not already grown 
tiresome.” 

“You are welcome, my dear fellow,” 
responded the planter warmly, “to stay 
as long as you choose. Our home is yours 
—the pleasure of your visit is ours.” 

“Thank you,” replied Max, extending 
his hand. “From the first day I came 
here I felt we were not merely relatives 
but friends. Friends are discovered; they 
are not made.” 

Anna, too, clasped hands. 

“It will be a great happiness to me, also, 
if you remain. I shall do everything in 
my power to help you to find the hidden 
kriss.” 

“It must be a weapon of price,” remarked 
Van Kuyper. “Those old Sultans some- 


“Do you 


replied 
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times put a fortune in precious stones into 
the ornamentation of their swords.” 

“But there is something far beyond gold 
and jewels to think about in this case,” 
replied Max. “Remember that when the 
kriss is discovered and added to the Sul- 
tan’s surrendered regalia, then only will 
true friendship be established between 
the Javanese and the whites. Think what 
that means—a new era of understanding, 
new treatment for these people, education, 
enlightenment, self-government, in course 
of time, instead of the tyranny which even 
today is only thinly veiled.” 

“Oh, we have already started a system of 
primary schools,” protested Van Kuyper, 
“and the forced cultures have gradually 
been abolished.” 

“Yes, the Dutch government may at 
last have been awakened to the duty it 
owes to modern thought and progress. 
But the natives themselves have to be 
won over to whole-hearted contentment 
and co-operation. The smoldering rancor 
against their oppressors must be swept 
away. They must be roused from the 
lethargy of hopeless servitude. The memo- 
ries of a glorious past which thru cen- 
turies they have nourished in their secret 
hearts must be used now for their own 
advancement. Their power to do things, 
or at all events to attempt things, must 
be restored. They must become brothers 
of the white man, no longer slaves. Then 
shall we witness the birth of a new nation 
of thirty millions of souls on the most 
lovely island God has created.” 

He was looking at Anna now. Her face 
caught the reflection of his impassioned 
zeal. Her own eyes lighted with enthu- 
siasm as she pressed her hands against her 
bosom. 

“IT begin to see what you mean,” she 
murmured. “It is splendid—oh, it is a 
noble dream.” 

“Well, to make the dream a reality,” 
responded Max, “we have first of all to 
find the sacred kriss. The natives will 
accept this omen—they will realize that 
at last, without wars or bloodshed, the 
hour of their restoration to power has 
come. And we’ll find the kriss,” he went 
on gaily. “I feel convinced that old Cor- 
nelius Van Kuyper did not write these 
words in vain.” 


II 

HREE months had passed, during 

which Max and Anna had explored 

again and again every nook and 
cranny of the ruined Water Palace. In its 
day, perhaps five hundred years ago, the 
edifices had been truly magnificent, cover- 
ing at least forty acres, with sculptured 
gateways and spacious courtyards, throne 
room, mosque and treasury, detached man- 
sions for courtiers and women folk, se- 
cluded gardens and bathing-ponds, barracks 
for the soldiery, storehouses and kitchens, 
massive forts at intervals along the cir- 
cumvallating wall, and beyond all the broad 
moat traversed by a balustraded causeway 
constructed on huge blocks of stone. But 
now what a change—the fierce jungle 
fighting silently but relentlessly to reclaim 
its own, undermining, unheaving, over- 
throwing, thrusting hardwood wedges into 





every crevice, smothering with greenery 
where as yet it could not push down and 
destroy! A tragic scene of vanished 
splendor, yet one of haunting beauty and 
romance. 

* * * 

At the outset the explorers had asked 
the old native Sastro to be their guide, 
for the double purpose of securing his 
assistance and gradually gaining his con- 
fidence. 

Sastro was of pure Javanese stock, but 
his wife had obviously an admixture of 
Malay blood in her veins. The girl fa- 
vored her father! she had the exquisitely 
neat figure, the satiny olive complexion, 
the regular deliciously-molded features 
of the typical Javanese, while her bearing 
had the gentle serenity and graceful cour- 
tesy of her people. But the son showed a 
marked reversion to the Malay strain in 
his breeding. He was of browner hue than 
his sister, and altho of slight build, his 
well-knit muscular frame, with strength 
and suppleness revealed in every move- 
ment, was thoroly characteristic of the 
Oriental race of seafarers. 

Karto’s countenance habitually wore an 
expression of impenetrable impassivity, 
but he -was at little pains to conceal the 
resentment inspired by the intrusion of 
the white visitors into his home. When 
Seripa played on the gamelan for their 
amusement—the blind girl was rarely 
skilled in producing the sweet chiming 
music of the gongs—he would sit apart, 
taking no share in the conversation, but 
watching with a somber, distrustful scowl. 

The plan of campaign adopted by Max 
was to approach the subject of the hidden 
kriss only after friendship had paved the 
way for confidence. The legend had been 
mentioned more than once in a seemingly 
casual manner—Sastro had even answered 
a few questions bearing on it without be- 
‘ttraying either surprise or suspicion. But 
the name Masmitro, that of the ancient 
hereditary custodian of the ruins referred 
to by Cornelius Van Kuyper, had not yet 
been spoken. 

* * * 

One day Max was seated close to Seripa, 
and the thought came to his mind that her 
blindness was due to cataract, which a 
surgical operation could remedy. 

“Sastro,” he asked, “what would you 
say if I could make your little girl see— 
if she could look into your face and know 
her father?” 

“My lord, it is impossible,” replied the 
old man gravely. 

“Not at all, my friend. I am convinced 
that her blindness can be cured. 

This was the sowing of the first tiny 
grain of mustard seed. It took many days 
and much patient argument before Sastro 
would even assent to a surgeon from Bata- 
via being brought to examine his daugh- 
ter’s eyes. The result confirmed the diag- 
nosis Max had made—a simple case of 
cataract, a successful operation virtually 
guaranteed. 

At the announcement, the blind girl 
trembled with joy of expectancy. Both her 
father and mother were not less deeply 
moved. Only Karto, the brother, inter- 
posed his objections: “Allah had made 


Seripa blind. It would be a crime against 
Allah to interfere with Allah’s decrees.” 

In the end, however, Seripa made the 
railway journey to Batavia. Anna accom- 
panied her, and remained with her at the 
hospital. And ere long the girl was home 
again, radiant with happiness, blessed with 
vision, altho her eyes were still carefully 
shielded from the full daylight glare. 

The gratitude of Sastro knew no bounds, 
and mingled with his thanks was profound 
admiration for the white men who could 
accomplish such miracles. 

One morning soon after Seripa’s return, 
Max and Anna were seated among the 
ruins. Close by stood the old man, his 
elbow resting on a broken column. Max 
decided that at last a favorable moment had 
arrived. 

“Sastro,” he began, “We have spoken 
of the legend of the hidden kriss. You 
know that when it is found and restored 
to the regalia, then peace and friendship 
will descend upon this island. The Javan- 
ese will become as brothers to the Dutch; 
they will learn all the white man’s knowl- 
edge, and so in time they will come to rule 
again in their own land.” 

The native remained silent for a moment. 
At last he replied: 

“It is the Sultan’s rule that will come 
back again. It is the son of the Sultan 
who will appear to claim the sacred kriss.” 

“No it is not now a Sultan’s power, but 
knowledge and brotherhood that are hence- 
forth to rule the world. Make it clear 
to him, Anna”—Max turned to his com- 
panion and invoked her more efficient 
linguistic aid—‘“that the legend means 
peace and goodwill, a glorious future of 
liberty for the Javanese, if the wise and 
just men of both races frankly join hands.” 


* * * 


That night in the mid-watches a weird 
scene was enacted among the ruins of the 
Water Palace. One part of the mosque 
was still in tolerable repair, a small domed 
chamber containing the sacred niche that 
points toward Mecca, with a raised plat- 
form in front of it on which the Sultan used 
to prostrate himself in prayer. In a vault 
right beneath this platform stood Sastro 
and his son Karto. They had entered by 
a narrow subterranean passage and had 
swung behind them a pivoted block of 
stone which completely closed the aperture. 
In Karto’s hand was an oil lamp of ancient 
pattern that sent dancing rays of light up 
into the groined roof of massive construc- 
tion serving as a support for the entire 
edifice above. 

Sastro advanced to an arched niche 
exactly beneath the sacred niche in the 
upper chamber, and before this he spread 
his praying carpet. Karto followed, and 
the two men knelt down, the lamp resting 
on the stone pavement behind them. 
Then followed prostrations and murmured 
incantations, the synchronized movements 
showing that father and son were going 
thru a ritual with which both were 
perfectly familiar. At last Sastro leaned 
forward, and sliding back one of the flag- 
stones that formed the floor of the niche, 
disclosed a narrow cavity. From this he 
drew forth a roll of crimson silk. 
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Seated on the carpet he now- unwound the 
roll, and soon revealed a short sword, its 
straight scabbard of patterned gold, the 
guard of carved ivory, the handle also of 
gold, shaped like a dragon and studded 
with diamonds, emeralds and rubies, which 
scintillated like living fire in the flicker- 
ing lamplight. With deepest reverence, 
both kissed the sheath before the father 
drew forth the blade, elaborately damasc- 
ened with vicious snake-like curves—the 
typical royal and ceremonial kriss of the 
Malay potentate. Producing from his belt 
a metal cruse, the old man proceeded to 
oil the blade with scrupulous care and 
loving touch. Then the weapon was re- 
stored to its scabbard, the scabbard was 
again wrapped in the folds of silk, the 
bundle replaced in its hiding place, the 
protecting stone drawn forward into its 
accustomed unobtrusive place. 

During the ceremony not a word had 
been spoken. Now there were more genu- 
flections, each man knocking his forehead 
three times on the pavement above the 
buried kriss. Thereafter, still in silence, 
they left the vault by the way they had 
come, carefully closing behind them the 
revolving door of stone. A few minutes 
later they emerged into the upper air from 
amidst a dense thicket of bushes fully a 
hundred yards distant from the Sultan’s 
place of prayer. 


+ 6 7: 


Although all the world in Java were 
familiar with the legend of the buried 
kriss, only two knew the actual hiding 
place—Sastro and his son Karto. Already 
in the father’s heart there were whispered 
promptings to surrender the sacred weapon. 
But as yet he had been afraid to approach 
Karto on the subject. After his last visit 
to the mosque, however, the old man, 
seating himself on a mat in front of their 
hut, proceeded. to explain to the youth the 
arguments which Max and Anna had 
employed. 

For a few minutes Karto listened with 
calm impassiveness, but when at last he 
divined the other’s meaning, he sprang to 
his feet. The full moonlight revealed the 
quivering emotion on his face as he raised 
_ a threatening hand. 

“If you do this thing,” he cried in a 
voice vibrant with suppressed passion, 
“I will kill both them and you. I have 
spoken.” And he rushed away into the 
dark solitudes of the encompassing forest. 

Within the hut, Seripa, startled from her 
sleep, heard the angry words and trembled. 
She did not know why the threat should 
have been uttered, but she guessed instinc- 
tively that Max Kuyper was in danger— 
the kind, white man who had restored her 
eyesight and whom she had come to love 
with timid reverence as if he had been some 
demi-god. Her love was that of a child, 
for it spread itself to Anna, too—the rich 
and powerful planter’s daughter who had 
not scorned the little Javanese girl, poor 
and blind, but had brought to her all the 
tender affection of a sister. Yes, yes, 
Seripa murmured eagerly to herself, even 
if it cost her own life she would save from 
harm her generous benefactors. 


Max received the news with great 
delight, and was inclined to laugh away 
the fears which Anna entertained. He was 
not afraid of Karto, although quite willing 
to make an effort to win the young native 
over by peaceful persuasion. So he at 
once proposed that this very morning they 
should visit Sastro and play the final card 
so long held in reserve. As a concession to 
Anna’s anxiety, Max consented to slip a 
revolver into his pocket. He suggested 
that Anna should remain at home, but this 
proposition the young lady indignantly 
spurned. Within an hour their horses 
were saddled and they were on their way 
to the Water Palace. 

As they approached along the causeway 
they saw Sastro, according to his wont, 
squatted on the ground in the shadow 
of the ruined archway. The old man rose 
to greet his visitors, but, after a courteous 
salaam, he took his stand in the center 
of the entrance as if he meant to block 
their passage. 

Anna interpreted his silent attitude. 

“Are we no longer welcome here, Sastro?” 
she asked, with a playful smile of surprise. 

“Forgive me, great lady,” he replied, 
with grave dignity. “But there is danger 
among the ruins. I would beg of you to 
stay away for your own sake.” 

“What kind of danger?” 

“T cannot explain,” was the stolid answer. 

“Where is Karto?” asked Max, with a 
glance around. 

“I do not know,” responded the old man, 
folding his hands across his breast. 

“Well, we want to talk with you at all 
events,” continued Max. “Come with us to 
the courtyard of the mosque. It is cool 
and pleasant over there, and we shall be 
alone.” 

“If you insist, my lord, I obey,” replied 
the native, standing aside. “But again 
I warn you—there may be danger.” 

“Thank you, we are not afraid,” answered 
Max as he led the way. 

* * * 

A few minutes later, in the open court 
yard and at a little distance from the domed 
place of prayer, Max and Anna seated 
themselves on a fallen pillar of stone, 
while Sastro at their courteous bidding 
settled himself upon the pavement at their 
feet. 

In accordance with Oriental custom, a 
minute or two of meditative silence was 
allowed as fitting prelude for a conversa- 
tion of importance. Then, as was proper 
also, Max began with a few platitudes 
about the weather, the prospects of the 
rice harvest, and so on, to all of which the 
native staidly responded. After this pre- 
liminary skirmishing, the real business of 
the conference was attacked. 

“Sastro,” Max began, “you know the 
hiding place of the sacred kriss.” 

“That is a matter about which I no 
longer wish to speak,” he answered coldly. 

“Because your son Karto threatened 
you last night,” was the quick rejoinder. 

A little start revealed Sastro’s surprise. 

“How do you know that?” he asked. 

“I know more things than you imagine. 
For instance, I know about Masmitro.” 

“Masmitro!” fairly gasped the old man. 
“He was my uncle.” 


“Yes, and the hereditary custodian of 
these ruins. Interpret for me, Anna. 
Make it clear to him that a whole lot of 
facts are in my possession. I want to know 
when his uncle died and how he came to 
leave no son to carry on the trust that had 
descended to him.” 


* * * 


For ten or fifteen minutes Anna con- 
versed with Sastro, and Max was quite 
able without any translation of their 
words, to pick up the gist of what was said. 
It amounted to this, that the last Mas- 
mitro had died childless—his two sons had 
lost their lives in a volcanic outburst 
among the nearby mountains. Masmitro 
had taken preliminary steps formally and 
legally to adopt his nephew, Sastro, but 
before this could be completed, sickness 
and death had overtaken him. Yet not 
before he had disclosed to the son of his 
choice the secret of the hidden kriss, as 
Sastro now at last admitted, reluctantly 
but with proud fearlessness, when Anna 
pressed the point home. 

The question of Karto remained. He 
had threatened his father as well as Max 
and Anna. But Sastro, now that his mind 
was finally made up to do the thing he 
had been contemplating for some time, 
brushed all though of fear aside. He rose 
to his feet, and with simple dignity an- 
nounced his willingness to conduct his 
white friends to the secret repository. 

Within a few minutes the three figures 
had penetrated the thick clump of bushes 
whence Karto and Sastro had emerged 
into the moonlight a few hours before. 
Here was disclosed a little flight of crum- 
bling moss-grown steps, down which the old 
man led the way. At the foot he drew 
from a crevice in the wall the ancient oil 
lamp, lighted it, and holding the tiny flame 
aloft, afforded guidance along a straight 
narrow passage of hewn stone. At the far 
end of this a dead wall was encountered. 
But at a touch from Sastro some hidden 
bolt was released, and the huge pivoted 
block, yielding to the pressure of his hand, 
swung into a recess beyond and revealed 
the entrance to the further chamber. 

Without formality now, the old man 
advanced to the niche, then passing the 
lamp into Anna’s care, knelt on the pave- 
ment and, displacing the slab drew forth 
the silk enveloped package. But he had 
only just regained his feet when a fierce 
yell broke the tense silence, and at the 
narrow doorway there stood revealed the 
figure of Karto, a long vicious-looking 
dagger in his upraised hand. The cry and 
the apparition had come with such start- 
ling suddenness that the lamp dropped 
from Anna’s unnerved fingers. The vault 
was plunged in utter darkness. 


It was for the sake of the guiding flash 
of light that Max instantly discharged his 
revolver, its muzzle harmlessly directed 
into the void beyond the spot to which 
they had penetrated. And that momen- 


tary flash brought a second and even more 
terrifying surprise—the vision of Seripa 
behind Karto in the doorway as she flung 
herself upon him and dragged him down 
onto the stone pavement. 

Continued on page 96 
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Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 


F novels there are many in the mak- 
O ing, more in the writing and legions 

in contemplation. When a book of 
fiction appears that takes you far afield, 
you feel like grasping the hand of the 
author as you would that of a welcome 
visitor. 

Picking up a dainty looking volume fresh 
from the press I found the alluring title, 
“The Scarlet Charm,” and the name was 
not a misnomer, for from the opening in- 
troduction by Capt. Argyle McTavish, the 
famous Scotch sea-dog of the Pacific, who 
is himself somewhat of an author, on to the 
last page, I felt that I had not only en- 
joyed a thrilling, gripping, modern tale of 
American life, but I had fallen under the 
charm of the work of a new author. 


Like Lochinvar, he came out of the West, 
and Mr. A. Warren West has won his spurs 
with his first appearance in the literary 
arena. He is a newspaper man and his 
book indicates the keen powers of obser- 
vation and vivid description. 


The plot is gripping and evolves into 
what is first of all a story—an Alaskan 
romance, in which the historic windjammer 
figures conspicuously in modern times 
linking the storied past with the thrilling 
present. 

The advance sale on the book was some- 
thing unusual for a new author, but Mr. 
Warren West’s work with the International 
Press is in itself a pledge to those who 
know about it, of a novel of unusual inter- 
est. To reveal the plot would be unfair 
to the reader and might disturb the ten- 
sity of interest with which he would fol- 
low page by page this alluring narrative. 

The book is published by the Chapple 
Publishing Company and retails at $2.00 
and is on sale at all bookstores. It is 
handsomely illustrated by Willard Vaughn. 


The author has been a world-wide trav- 
eler and has spent much time exploring, 
running the range from the Arctic Circle 
of Alaska to the shriveling heat of Death 
Valley. 


THE HARP OF THE WINDS 
Kate Downing Ghent 


I walked thru woods 

Where silence fell, deep, majestic— 

Tall pine trees about me, in their stately 
grandeur, 

Stood like sentinels, 

Guarding against the city’s ceaseless din— 

Thru the dense shadows a tiny stream would 

__ in and out 

Noiselessly, without a ripple, 

Flowing under the rustic bridges. 

As if ’twere sacrilege, 

To break the reverential silence, 

Of the old gold splendor of a dying day— 


regarding places and events 


The only sound dead leaves crunching 

Beneath my feet— 

Slowly with bowed head I walked and waited, 

*Till the trees began to sway gently in the 
breeze— 

Waited with bated breath 

To catch the first low plaintive note— 

Then my hungry heart drank its fill of beauty 

In a vesper service, sweeter than any organ 
tone— 

With face uplifted I listened to Celestial 

Tall pine trees swaying in a harmony divine— 
music— 

Music on the harp of the winds. 





The late Almon C. Judd, Originator 
of the “Ideal Motor Tour” in 
New England 


HE millions of motorists that have 

I enjoyed tours through New England 

since the days that pneumatic tires 
began to carry the tourists far and near, 
owe a goodly measure of appreciation 
to the late Almon Clinton Judd. He it 
was that planned the Ideal Motor route, 
the first practical and popular automobile 
excursion ever put on the map. He went 
over every foot of the road, marked it 
with signs and provided printed informa- 
tion that helped to make New England a 
motor paradise for summer time. 

The gateway to this tour was his own 
native city of Waterbury, Connecticut, 
where his ancestral line traces back to 
Thomas Judd at Farmington in 1644, al- 
though the family originally settled in 
Cambridge, Mass. ten years previous. 

Almon Judd attended the public schools 
in Bridgeport and began his hotel career 
with his uncle, Benjamin P. Chatfield, 


formerly of Waterbury, at the Highland 
Park in Aiken, South Carolina. Later, he 
became manager of his uncle’s business. 
Returning to New England, he became 
manager of the Laurel House, Lakewood 
and the Waumbek, Jefferson, N. H. For 
ten years he was associated with Hiram 
Ricker and Sons at the Poland Springs 
House, and was manager of the Samoset, 
Rockland when the Rickers bought it. His 
experience as assistant manager of the 
famous and original Astor House in New 
York in 1905 found him one of the lead- 
ing hotel men in the country. 

When he organized the Ideal Tour, he 
took over the new Elton House at Water- 
bury, Conn. His son, E. Webster Judd 
was associated with him and the hotel 
has become known all over the country 
because of the activities of Mr. Judd and 
his son in connection with building up the 
Ideal Tour. 

To the last of his busy life, Almon C. 
Judd remained an active factor in the 
hotel world, and was especially enthusias- 
tic, in season and out of season, during 
all of his career in building up business 
for hotels in general as well as his own 
in particular on a basis that would im- 
pel the parting guest to come again. 

His genial welcome at his hotel under 
the elms will be missed by the legions of 
friends who will hold his memory as a 
picture of the friendliness and sincerity 
of a New England host. 

* * * 

HETHER in California, New York 
or in Chicago, George McClellan 
Reynolds keeps in touch as a farm- 

er banker of the Mid-West with the tremen- 
dous events now occuring in the finan- 
cial world. As President of the Contin- 
ental Bank of Chicago he became a factor 
in banking affairs and has served as 
president of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. He has made a study of monetary 
conditions in Europe as well as in this 
country, and believes in keeping the indus- 
trial expansion adjusted to the buying 
power of the country. 

“Every one of the millions of depositors 
in banks are closely dependent upon each 
other, and the smaller depositor is often 
more important than the larger one. For 
the small depositor represents the possi- 
bilities of substantial business and pros- 
perity and the trend of his thought in the 
mass is reflected in the leaders of finance 
and industry.” As a native of Iowa born 
in 1869 at Penora he has been familiar with 
the farm questions from early youth. 

Elected treasurer of the Marble Club, 
where dues were paid in comies, agates and 
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cornelian shooters, he rendered due and 
proper account and always had a few mar- 
bles to spare for the other fellows. His 
first outside adventure was attending the 
circus at Des Moines in a big lumber wagon 
and eating a sandwich at the railway 
station. 

When he graduated from high school, he 
had a position assured in the Guthrie 





George McClellan Reynolds 
President of the Continental-Illinois Bank and 
Trust Co. of Chicago 


County Bank, the countriest country bank 
in Iowa, with the maple partitions sur- 
mounted by the gilded wire enclosures that 
would have baffled Jesse James and his 
gang in the bank robbery epidemic days. 
Taking a fling in the real estate and insur- 
ance business in Nebraska, he returned 
home as cashier of the Home Bank in 
1888. He was so successful that in 1897 
he was called to the Des Moines National 
Bank as cashier. The next call was to 
Chicago as vice-president and president of 
the Continental National Bank, which he 
later consolidated with the Commercial 
National Bank, creating the Continental 
and Commercial Bank, of which he be- 
came Chairman of the Board. Further con- 
solidations have taken place and Mr. Rey- 
nolds is now Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Continental Illinois Bank 
and Trust Company It must not be over- 
looked that he is still president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Penora, and many important 
decisions in the big bank are the result of 
knowing conditions which small banks have 
to meet. 

George McClellan Reynolds is a man 
large in stature and big in brain. His 
blue eyes beam in a genial way that at- 
tracts accounts and confidence. Finan- 
ciers everywhere seek his judgment be- 
cause he not only knows conditions first- 
hand, but he has had the experience of 
growing as well as selling crops. Express- 
ing himself in a positive but diplomatic 
way, the counsel of George Reynolds car- 
ries an influence that is not confined to the 
United States. Many foreign financiers 
have sought the services of this Chicago 
banker to straighten out their financial 
affairs. 

“My judgment of conditions is usually 
predicated on what happens to the farmer 
selling his crops and grain at the depot, 
and how much he can buy with what he 


has left. The affairs of the farmer de- 
termine business conditions in the mid- 
west and represent sixty per cent of the 
purchasing power of the country. Wide- 
ly distributing buying power means good 
times, and the farmer remains the main- 
stay and basis of business the country 
over.” 

While Mr. Reynolds has travelled quite 
extensively with an open mind and wide 
open eyes, he shares his information in 
addresses that are always full of practical 
suggestions and are more widely read than 
the discourses of many eminent statesmen 
at Washington. 

* - * 

N the dizzy, whirling life of Hollywood, 

I found Carl Laemmle some years ago, 
a true prophet as to the future of sound pic- 
tures. Riding with him from his beautiful 
castle home on the hill to the studio, he 
made a prophecy many years ago that has 
been more than fulfilled. Although this in- 
volved a shrinkage of millions of dollars in 
the value of the celluloid reels of pictures, 
current and popular at that time, he sensed 
the situation and declared that there was 
only one thing to do and that was to meet 
the conditions and be ready for the future. 
At that time he had already installed stu- 
dios to produce sound pictures and had 
given a vocal setting for the film he had 
just finished of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

As the founder and president of the Uni- 
versal Film Company, Carl Laemmle re- 
mains one of the pioneers of the industry 
who has met all these shifty and radical 
changes with clear vision and judgment. 
It seems but a few years ago that I knew 
him as a young man starting with the crude 
nickelodeons of the times, but inspired by 
the same foresight that has characterized 
his notable career. 

While visiting in his native Germany, he 
met Erich Maria Remarque, the author of 
the popular best seller of the year “All 
Quiet on the Western Front,” and discussed 
the film version of the book with Mr. Re- 
marque in his native tongue. The work of 
producing the picture is already under way 
and promises to add another notable 
achievement accredited to Carl Laemmle. 
Mr. Laemmle is ably assisted in his work 
by his son, Carl Laemmle, Jr., who has be- 
come one of the most capable directors in 
the motion picture field. Young Carl has 
grown up in the business, and is familiar 
with almost every detail of motion picture 
production, but has never been swept from 
his feet, maintaining that coolheaded poise 
and judgment that is reflected in work that 
endures and indicates the thoroughness of 
his early training in the art to which he is 
devoting his life. 

* * * 

HE old first-nighters that had seen 

Fred Stone in his early and later 
triumphs felt a glow of paternal interest in 
the performance of Ziegfeld’s “Show Girl,” 
with Dorothy, the daughter of Fred Stone, 
in the role of Dixie Dugan. While it was 
a Ziegfeld performance, with all the bril- 
liancy of color and costume and tuneful 
music, leading on to the last expression of 
the modernistic by George Gershwin and 
Vincent Youmans, the personality of little 
Dorothy Stone stood out in dancing, sing- 
ing or dialogue, doing the best she could 


with a hodge-podge gleaned from the rather 
stupid stuff and smart-alec satire exhibiteq 
in J. P. McEvoy’s novel. 

The opening scene revealing Magnolias, 
a Virginia plantation in ’63 suggested 
“Show Boat,” with the song “Mississippi,” 
by the Jubilee Singers to follow up the suc- 
cess of “Old Man River.” There was a wide 
variety in the scenes that swiftly followed 
each other like a kaleidoscope of past, pres. 
ent and future. The musical description of 
an American’s experience in Paris set on 
a tower aloft and adrift in the City of 
Light with an undertone of traffic and hints 
of the freedom and gaiety of Paree, with 
wine, girls and song was sobered down to 
Dreams of Home and the cheerful Charles- 
ton of romantic history in the state of South 
Carolina. 

The ballets and stunning scenic affects, 
the choruses and dances were all aglow with 
that freshness of beauty and youth that 
characterizes a Ziegfeld performance and 
justifies the distinction that has come to 
Florence Ziegfeld as a producer who has 
glorified the American girl nigh unto an- 
gelic dreams to mortals of the mundane 
sphere who may be so fortunate as to have 
wrested a ticket from the speculators. 

When the curtain falls, I find myself re- 
membering that dainty little figure of Dor- 
othy Stone, in attires ranging from stately 
flowing skirts to ballet costume that makes 
us feel that we just had a visit with a pop- 
ular member of the Stone family who have 
followed on to pre-eminence in the theatri- 
cal world, according to the traditions of the 
impressive stage career of Fred Stone and 
his wife, Allene Crater, who have cradled 
and recruited a family of theatrical stars 
that must bring to them a gratification only 
known to fond and loving parents, reaping 
the full tide of the affection that comes in 
ideal home life. 





S. L. Rothafel 
Noted “Roxy” of Theatre fame 


HAT Niblo’s Garden was to New 

York in the old days, where Phineas 
Taylor Barnum was the presiding genius, 
Roxy’s has become in the later years. The 
theatre bearing the name and managed by 
S. L. Rothafel has become an institution in 
New York. The form of entertainments 
may have changed, but when you find the 
people flocking to Roxy’s as a centre of 
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amusement, one feels instinctively that 
there is a man behind it all who knows and 
understands human nature as did the 
founder of the modern circus. 


Ever since radio programs riveted the 
interest Of households, the Roxy program 
has stood out pre-eminent as a feature of 
Sunday afternoon and Monday night Radio. 
With the instinctive genius of a musician 
as well as that of a producer, he has pre- 


sented programs that have drawn record- . 


breaking houses even during the summer 
months and had to respond to several en- 
cores in extending his performances beyond 
the usual limitation of one week. 


Roxy, in person, is the same Roxy that 
one feels acquainted with on the air, en- 
thusiastic, earnest, and always absorbed in 
what will please his patrons. Out of a sim- 
ple suggestion he builds a program, he sees 
the gold tassels on a woman’s dress and 
builds a curtain of mammoth gold tassels 
out of which evolves the living form of the 
dancers who begin with a very merry dance 
a bill that suggests fairyland scenes. 


As a boy in the midwest, as a marine in 
the regular service, as one of the first mov- 
ing picture managers to adapt music to 
programs, Roxy understands the fundamen- 
tals in the changing and widening circle of 
modern amusements. Whether it is the 
newest of modern music, a classic symphony 
or one of the later songs given with stac- 
cato expression and jazz accompaniment, it 
matters not, Roxy knows what pleases the 
auditory and ocular palate, for he keeps his 
mind on what eyes and ears can do in mak- 
ing a few hours in his theatre a pleasant 
and enduring memory. 


* * * 


ET us have this matter out definitely 
L once and for all, now, since the ques- 

tion is raised in Boston,” declared 
Dr. Stidger in a Boston address when the 
ban was placed on the play “Strange Inter- 
lude.” 

“Defenders of ‘Strange Interlude’ tell us 
that Eugene O’Neill is to create a new 
morality in American life. More New York 
writers than O’Neill are attempting to do 
the same thing. Sinclair Lewis is expect- 
ing to do it, and H. L. Mencken, and Theo- 
dore Dreiser. 


“IT do not bear any ancient fundamental- 
ist grudge against any one of these men. 
I think that I appreciate their art as well 
as any person who loves great moving 
drama and fiction. I have read everything 
these men write. It stimulates me. I need 
it. I have read ‘An American Tragedy’ and 
all of O’Neill’s plays. 

“I am opposed to censorship on principle, 
especially as it is done in Boston. I believe 
the censorship in Boston to be ridiculous. 
It makes us a mockery in the eyes of the 
nation. 

“It does seem stupid that a single man— 
even the august Mayor of Boston—could 
decide for the cosmopolitan population of 


a great American city what plays it shall. 


or shall not see. However, I want to say 
this, that if ever there should be censorship 
on a drama, that on ‘Strange Interlude’ is 


ideas and ideals actu- 


more justified than any that Boston has 
ever applied. 

“O’Neill’s friends say that he is to estab- 
lish a new morality in American life. They 
cite this play as an illustration of the trend 
of that morality. Even a casual glance at 
the play will show any one just what this 
so-called ‘new morality’ would be if what 
O’Neill glorifies and interprets in his drama 
were to be accepted as the new morality. 

“That ‘new morality’ would have as its 
first tenet the renunciation of our old Chris- 
tian standard of the purity of woman. 
Second, it would do away with the loyalty 
of one friend to another and it would allow 
a man to go into his 
friend’s home and be- 
tray that home. 

“If the things for 
which this book stands, 
the ideals that it sets 
forth in the name of 
art were to become the 
standards of our next 
generation, it would 
tear down government, 
home, love of wife for 
husband, parents for 
children; it would abol- 
ish the monogamous 
civilization which civil- 
ization has for centur- 
ies been building up. 

“If America wants 
to accept these O’Neill, 
Lewis, Dreiser and 
Mencken . standards, 
that is all right. But 
let America know what 
it is all about. Under 
the guise of clever art 
men are undermining 
the standards of dec- 
ency, integrity, home 
loyalties and mono- 
gamy. 

“If America wants to 
know whether’ these 


ally work—let America 
ask some. of these 
same authors whether 
they have «made suc- 
cesses of their homes, 
and of ‘their human relationships. Let 
America ask them whether they have 
learned to adjust themselves socially and do- 
mestically. ‘These new moral codes do not 
work. 


“These same men are always challenging 
the church, and the ministry; and they do 
not ‘hesitate to challenge everything the 
ministry and the church does; its ideas, its 
ideals. I-ask’the O’Neills and the Lewises 
whether these standards which they set 
forth in their published works will actu- 
ally stand the tests of life. 

“Men like O’Neill, Lewis, and Mencken 
talk about delving down into life. Not a 
single one of these men has ever uttered 
a single great word on the industrial or 
social problems of life. 

“Not a single one of them knows or has 
known the poverty of starvation. Not a 





single one of them knows anything about 
the struggle for existence. They have only 
scratched the surface of life.” 

* * ca 


T seemed like a real gala night at the 
opera when Mr. Atwater Kent appeared 
in person at the studio on the opening 

of his fifth year in the now world-famous 
“Atwater Kent” Hour. It is a privilege to 
hear Rosa Ponselle on any occasion, but to 
see her at the microphone with her tones 
reaching thirty-six stations, she seemed to 
be singing to people everywhere in the same 
manner as if she were singing to those pres- 
ent in the studio. After her notable per- 





Mr. A. Atwater Kent 


formance which she closed with the old 
American songs and the hearty “Don’t for- 
get me” she made a triumphant entry into 
the hearts of millions of people with her 
art and incomparable voice. The red sign 
“On the air” was hoisted in Studio A at 
the National Broadcasting Company amid 
the sibilant command of “Quiet” as this 
epochal program began. Graham McNamee 
was at his best, for he always senses the 
occasion, whether it is a football game or 
a high art musical program, he knows what 
not to say as well as what to say, and how 
to say it. 

There was something of the spirit of the 
family gathering when Rosa Ponselle, with 
the echoes of her last song coming back in 
a sheaf of telegrams of congratulations, 
greeted her friends with a radiance on her 
face in the soft light of the studio, with her 


Continued on page 97 
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“Boy Scouts” The Army of Peace Days 


1 he “‘Boy Scouts’’ movement increasing in its power and influence as the prospect of peace days comes 


boys are boys and girls are girls, just 

as they were when we were young, only 
a little more so. In all my world travel I 
have found no other one phase of American 
citizenship that has more impressed other 
nations than the record of the Boy Scouts. 
It seems to be an organization that seems 
to be peculiarly fitted to the activities of 
this country. Ever since Baden Powell, 
that beloved Englishman who founded the 
organization made his first appeal. to 
young lads to develop that thing known as 
character and manliness, the world has 
leaped forward in opportunities offered to 
boys who come within the scope of the 
organization. 

During the war these mere boys sold 
over three hundred millions of Liberty 
Bonds and fifty millions of War Savings 
Stamps and made a war record that in its 
spirit was no less worthy than that of 
their older brothers who served in khaki. 

The Boy Scout loves his organization, be- 
cause he learns by doing things. The 
opening of life is to him a great game and 
he quickly discerns how a game may be con- 
structive and progressive and thoroughly 
enjoyed, if it is doing something worth 
while. He finds the same zest in doing 
good as in permitting himself to be lured 
with low ideals and associates who have 
no regard or respect for the command- 
ment—‘“Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
They not only become better sons, because 
their energy and vitality is absorbed in 
deing things worth while; but they come to 
regard all older people with the same re- 
spect as their own parents and find that 
exhilarating compensation that comes in 
the word called “Service.” 

The organization has been so thoroughly 
and practically developed that it would 
seem as if every possible angle of a boy’s 
aspirations and ambitions for adventure 
has been anticipated in the work. 

When the Armistice was signed, it was 


GS Sroys are bo we are apt to forget that 





a group of Boy Scouts who carried a 
banner of their own, significantly inscribed 
“The war is over, but our work is not.” 
They have come to love nature more 


through their hikes which take the form 
of playtime. Then in the camping, the 
most alluring imagery of Wild West hunt- 
ing and fishing, becomes a real experience 
to them. They know how to build fires, 
cook their food and to appreciate more 
than ever the comforts of home and the 
privilege of helping mother about the 
house. 

Groping through the dark channels of 
adolescence, the boys are building up the 
physical, mental and moral fibres that give 


to a world weary of war 


them a fighting chance in life. What more 
cheering assurance of the future than to 
see these little fellows in their khaki uni- 
form, early taught the responsibilities of 
self-reliance and courtesy; so much so 
that a Convention of any kind is not com- 
plete without Boy Scouts to render service 
that could not be obtained in any other 
way; because it is volunteer service. I 
don’t know when I ever 
have been more impressed 
than to find myself in a 
strange city and a large 
crowd and find myself in 
the hands of a gallant and 
lovable Boy Scout who 
seems to appreciate just 
the fact that he can do 
something for me. 


It is no wonder that this 
work has had a strong 
appeal for the eminent 
leaders of the country in 
industrial, social and poli- 
tical life; for it extends 
from the President of the 
United States on to that 
self-sacrificing father who 
is willing to serve as a 
Scout Master, appreciat- 
ing what his work may 
mean to his own boys, or 
what it meant to himself 
when he may have had 
aspirations to become an 
Eagle Scout. 

Every year the annual 
campaign for the Boy 
Scouts seems to ring out 
with the appeal of the 
boys— “Come on _ you 
grown-ups, give us a lift,” 
and any kind-hearted and 
red-blooded man cannot 
resist the appeal of the 
boys, if he had any sort 
of boyhood himself. 


It was natural that this 
work should appeal to a 
man of the mental calibre 
and broad business genius 
such as Barron G. Collier, 
who has made it one of 
his outstanding life hob- 
bies. I have seen him 
with the boys at the Bear 
Mountain Camp on the 
Hudson River and at vari- 
ous gatherings where the 
Boy Scout uniform and 
kerchief dominated, and 
his sincere and enthusias- 
tic interest is evident in 





every glance and act. This interest has con- 
tinued year after year in the Boy Scout 
movement that has helped in turn nearly 
every other worthy volunteer movement, 
such as the Red Cross or Camp Fire Girls. 

It is hoped to make the present year a 
banner year in the Boy Scout movement, 
with an enrollment of Associate Members 
that has never been equalled; for it doesn't 

Continued on page 97 


James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 


of the Boy Scouts of America 
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The mate had fallen overboard. He 
M- # sank out of sight, then rose to the surface. 


ut “Ohoy, there,” he yelled, “drop me a 
rly f jine!” 
nt, The captain appeared at the rail and 


‘ls. § shouted back: “All right, but what’s your 
"4 § address going to be?”—Detroit News. 
nt, 


ers 
n't Irate Customer—“Waiter, there’s a fly 


in my soup.” 

Waiter (soothingly )—“Oh, no, sir, you’re 
mistaken. 'That’s one of those new Vita- 
mine Bees that we serve with every order.” 
—American Magazine. 

* * * 


Sweet Inquirer (to hotel clerk)—“How 
much are your rooms?” 

Clerk—“Five dollars up to twelve.” 

Same—“How much for one all night?”-— 
Sour Owl. 





* * * 


* * * 


Professor—I will let my hat represent 
the planet Mars. Are there any questions 
before I proceed? 

Bright Student—Oh, professor, is Mars 


inhabited? 
* * * 
MacGuire—I didn’t see you in church 
last Sunday. 


Hayes—I know you didn’t. I was tak- 
ing up the collection The Acorn. 


* * * 


Small Boy (delivering message to lady, 
and who has got it rather mixed)—Mother 
declines with pleasure your invitation for 
next Thursday, and thanks you extremely 
for having given her the opportunity of 
doing so!—Passing Show, London. 


* * * 


“Jack,” said the plumber’s wife as he 
was leaving home on a hurry call, “bring 
me a jar of cold cream from the drug 
store when you come back for the tools 
you’re forgetting.”—Druggists Circular. 

cos * cos 


Weary Willy dropped on the ground be- 
side Tired Tim, folded his coat up under 
his head, and relaxed with a deep sigh of 
contentment. 

“Tim,” said he, “I feel just like a 
flapper.” 

“Whateya mean, like a flapper?” 

“Why, last night a naughty brakeman 
made me walk home from a ride.” 


* * * 


Much merriment was created last week- 
end by a sign in front of one of the 
Toronto churches in Parkdale which read: 
Subject of Sunday evening’s sermon, “Do 
you know what hell is?” “Come and hear 
our new organist.” 





















“My mother will be surprised when she 
gets my letter. ‘August’ she used to say, 
‘you are so stupid that you will never get 
a job,’ and in the last month I have had 
six!” 

* * * 

Mrs. Henpeck (sarcastically)—I suppose 
you’ve been to see a sick friend—holding 
his hand all evening! 

Mr. Henpeck (sadly)—If I’d been hold- 
ing his hands I’d have made some money. 


* * % 


Wife: It’s the furniture people come 
for the piano, George. 

Husband: But I gave you the money 
for the next instalment. 

Wife: Yes, I know, dear, but don’t say 
anything. I’m going to pay them as soon 
as they get it downstairs, because I’ve de- 
cided to have it in the sitting-room. 


* * * 


“Where is your wife, Bill?” 

“She’s gone to the West Indies for a 
vacation.” 

“Jamaica?” 

“No, she wanted to go.” 


* * * 


A barber was shaving a new customer. 

“Haven’t I shaved you before, sir?” said 
he. 

“No,” said the customer, “I got those 
scars in France.” 

* * * 

The head of the firm caught the office 
boy in a falsehood. 

“T’m surprised at you,” he said. “Do 
you know what they do with boys who 
tell lies?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. “When they 
get old enough the firm sends them out 
as traveling salesmen.” 

* * * 


Caller: What a cozy little breakfast 
room—and the wall is so artistically 
splatterdashed. 

Mrs. Depew. Yes, this 
George eats his grapefruit. 


* * * 


Bill: It must be 5 o’clock. 
slamming of typewriter desks 
outer office. 

Phil: Then 
Civic Opinion. 

* * * 

“What would you do if you had a son 
like mine?” 

“I'd work hard to disprove the theory 
of heredity.” 


is where my 


I hear the 
in your 


its exactly 4.40 p.m— 


* * * 


Lawyer: “Can you tell me if the de- 
fendent was expensively garbed?” 





Rastus (a witness): “Deed she was, 
sah. Ah knows expensive garbage when 
I sees it.” 

* * * 

M. E. Prof. (after lecture)—“Are there 
any questions?” 

Frosh—“Yes, sir. How do you calculate 
the horsepower in a donkey engine?” 


* * * 


“Why, Johnny,” said the minister who 
was walking by as the little boy was swear- 
ing, “don’t you know it’s wrong to swear? 
It makes cold chills run down my back 
when I hear you use those words.” 

“Gee whiz,” spoke up little Johnny, “if 
you’d heard dad yesterday when he hit his 
finger with a hammer you’d have froze to 
death.”—American Mutual Magazine. 


* * * 


The telephone operator had been dozing 
during the services. She awoke with a 
start just as the minister announced: 
“We will now sing hymn number 428.” 
“They don’t answer” spoke up the young 
lady, forgetting herself for the moment. 


* * * 


Persistent One: If you cannot come to 
the bazaar owing to a previous engage- 
ment, will you buy a ticket to give to 
someone less fortunate than yourself? 


* * * 


The Master: Who was the smallest 
man in history? 
Backward Bertie: Please, sir, the Rom- 


an soldier who went to sleep on his watch. 
* * * 


Here lies till Gabriel’s trumpet peal 
The bones of Shelby Sharp. 

He dozed while holding a steering wheel 
And woke up holding a harp. 


* * * 


“T think,” said the choirmaster, “that we 
can do better than that—just a little 
better than that. Let us take that verse 
again, and let us make it quite plain that 
the first line is ‘Weak and sinful though 
we be,’ and not ‘We can sing full though 
we be.’ ”—Christian Register. 

* ¥* * 

Little Willie: ‘Mamma, is papa going 

to heaven when he dies?” 


Mother: “Why, son, who put such an 
absurd idea into your head?” 


* x * 


Fiddler—“The leading lady seems to 
have a break in her enunciation this even- 
ing.” 

Orchestra Leader—“Say, you keep your 
eyes on your music.” 
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One of 


In 1922 his third book was published, en- 
titled “Poems from the North-Woods.” 

In September of the same year his wife 
passed away. He soon abandoned the “Old 
Homstead” and visiting various cities, sold 
autographed copies of his books. 


To A DESERTED CABIN 


Empty halls and naked walls, 
Floors which echo to the tread, 

Cold and drear, there’s little here 
But reminders of the dead. 


Withered vines the porch entwines, 
Weeds now thrive where lilies grew, 
Windows stare, no face is there 
With a smile to welcome you. 


Mem’ries dear; will linger here, 
Heart-throbs which will never die. 
Just a tear, Old Cabin Dear, , 
Then a blessing, and “Good-Bye.” 


A year of rambling brought him to St. 
Paul, Minnesota, where he met and married 
Carlotta M. Brown, who is his constant com- 
panion and Pal, and a great lover of Out- 
door Life. 


IF 


If I were Deaf, I still could hear 
Your sweet voice calling me, 

And that alone would bring me cheer, 
Altho I’d hear but thee. 


If stricken Dumb, I still would call 
Your name, so you could hear, 

For it would be the one of all— 
Sweet names I hold most dear. 


the Sources of “Greeting Cards”’ 


Continued from page 83 


Should I be Blind, I still could see 
Your sweet face all the while, 
And that alone; to me would be 
My Heaven, when you’d smile. 


Were I bereft of everything 
Save Memory alone, 
I’m sure that it would ever cling 
To YOU SWEETHEART, My Own. 


After their marriage they settled down to 
city life, which was indeed strange to him, 
after so many years in the wilderness. 

He then began writing short poems for 
Publishers of Greeting Cards and Panels, 
and wrote his fourth book, “Moccasin 
Trails,” published in 1924, followed by 
“Souvenir of Northwoods Indians,” “Jungle 
Jingles for the Kiddies,” ‘“Teepee Tales,” 
“Hayward’s Pepigrams,” “Barber Shop 
Chatter,” etc. : 

At present he is. engaged in writing 
slogans, pepigrams and sentiment for 
greetings and adding to his “Class-A-Line” 
of advertising specialties for Outdoor Folk, 
which now numbers more than one hundred 
items. 

Still feels like Forty, but going like Sixty. 


MOCCASIN TRAILS 


There are = worn trails, through quiet 


es, 
Cut dios in the mossy peat. 

They weave and wind, like paths of the blind. 
These trails of moccasined feet. 


Made long ago, by our one time foe, 
Who lived in the great Outdoor, 

He was wild and brave, and no man’s slave, 
Graced Freedom, and nothing more. 


On-the lakes and streams that fill our dreams, 
They floated their Birch Canoe, 

They pitched their tent, ’neath the firmament 
And worshipped their Manitou. 


They have had their day, and gone their way, 
aving us memories sweet, 
Indian lore of the Great Outdoor, 
And “Trails of Moccasined Feet.” 
His “Moccasin Trails” breathes the care- 


free spirit of the woods, and will lure 
penned-up business men away from stuffy 
offices. It will make people long for the 
shadowy wooded paths and call others for 
the first time into the lovely, happy regions 
where cares are forgotten in the business 
of just living. 
The book is full of thoughts like this: 


I would love to go, where the waters flow 
Down the rugged mountain side 
Where _— brook trout wait for the angler’s 
ait 
*Way up near the great divide. 


My favorite wish, is to hunt and fish 
And wander through forests wild 

Over winding trails, through hills and vales 
As did the primitive: child. 


In “The Great Out-Door” with its mossy floor, 
To revel in perfect bliss, 

“A child of the sod,” I would worship God 
In a Temple such as this. _ 


I would never brood o’er the solitude 
Which winter’s season lends, 
aaa S spotless snow, not a track might 
show, 
Save those of my woodland friends. 


I would make my camp, like an idle tramp 
Wherever I chanced to be; 

I would give my all, to answer the call 
Of voices pleading with me. 





The 


Again all was black and for a moment 
still. Then came one deep groan, followed 
for a few brief instants by a sound like the 
beating of the wings of a wounded bird. 
Silence again, profound. 

For a few seconds Max hesitated. His 
fingers had closed on the little box of wax 
vestas in his waistcoat pocket. But to 
strike a light might be to bring the dagger 
of the fanatic to his own heart. Just an 
instant’s conning of the chances! Then 
with a muffled sputter the tiny torch shone 
forth. Held at arm’s length, its gleam fell 
on the revolver ready in the other hand 
for prompt defense. 

But there was no need for shooting. 

Karto lay upon the floor in an unmistak- 
able attitude of death. Seripa had van- 
ished from the scene. 

When the lamp was once more alight, 
the manner of the swift tragedy was easily 
read. In the fall from Seripa’s sudden and 
unexpected onslaught from behind, Karto’s 
dagger had slashed his neck and severed 
one of the great arteries. 


Mystery of the Hidden Kriss 


Continued from page 90 


It was sad and pitiful—Seripa’s anguish 
and self-reproach most pitiful of all. The 
young girl had fled into the jungle, only 
dimly conscious that something terrible 
had happened. At nightfall she had crept 
back to her home, there to learn that 
Karto was indeed dead. For long hours 
she had wept and wailed. But with time 
came the consoling reflection that the fa- 
tality to her brother had averted a still 
greater calamity. The vower of vengeance 
had been watching among the bushes, and 
she in turn had been watching him and 
had read the murderous intent in his eyes 
when he had stolen after the party of three 
down .the steps into the subterranean 
corridor. Seripa’s subsequent actions had 
been simply the unguided impulse to save 
the lives of the kind friends who had 
bestowed upon her the gift of sight as 
if for the pre-ordained purpose that her 
vision should be their help in the hour of 
danger. 

If Sastro grieved for the loss of his son, 
his feelings were veiled beneath the stoical 


fatalism of his race and his religion. 
“Allah knows best” was his only con- 
ment. The old man had accomplished 
his purpose, and when after a few days 
he headed a procession of his countrymen 
bearing the bejeweled and _ long-hidden 
kriss as a gift of enlightened friendship for 
the acceptance of the Dutch resident or 
“elder brother,” he was acclaimed as the 
emancipator of his race and the apostle of 
better and happier things to come. For 
with wonderful celerity the news had 
spread throughout the island from Anger 
to Bangoewango, that the ancient symbol of 
royalty had been found—that the dawn of 
peaceful freedom for Java and the Javanese 
was at last breaking. 

And great were the native rejoicings 
the Van Kuyper estate when, a month 
later, the silver-toned gamelan rang wed- 
ding chimes for the daughter of the home 
and the man who had come from far across 
the seas to find his bride and at the same 
time make glad the hearts of an oppressed 
people. 
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Face to Face with Presidents 


Complete Script of the Popular Talks on Sunday Evenings between six and seven for National 
Broadcasting Company and Associated Stations from New York 


ASHINGTON was all agog! There 
W was a wedding at the White 

House! Crowds assembled out- 
side, and I was among them—just to look 
upon the outer walls of the Executive Man- 
sion on that June day when the beautiful 
and winsome Frances Folsom became the 
First Lady of the Land. 


(Organ Orchestra—‘Wedding March’— 
Lohengrin) 

All the world loves a lover—and a wed- 
ding. Groups will eagerly gather for a 
glimpse of the bride. The ceremony was 
performed in the Blue Room—the favorite 
color of the charming bride—and only 
members of the family and the cabinet 
were present. Outside we fancied we heard 
the fanfare of the opening notes of Men- 
delssohn’s Wedding March, and cheered, de- 
ciding that it was all over, and then every- 
one on tip-toe watching breathlessly for 
the bridal party to appear. 


(Organ—Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March’’) 


In the State dining room, the wedding 
cake was cut and in the tender gathering 
darkness Grover Cleveland and his bride 
evaded the curious eyes and made their way 
to a honeymoon retreat in Maryland. 
Newspaper reporters were even baffled— 
they had a locomotive ready and blowing 
off steam to follow—with a cargo of old 
shoes and showers of rice, but the Presi- 
dential plans accomplished a “beat” on the 
newspapers. 

Four years previous, Grover Cleveland 
was a name unknown to the people of the 
country. Now he was the Moses who had 
led his party out of the wilderness of suc- 
cessive defeats on to victory. Another dis- 
tinction is noted that he was the first bach- 
elor President married in the White House. 
President Taylor’s nuptials were celebrated 
there—but he was a widower. 

As a little girl, Frances Folsom was 
much attached to “Uncle Cleve” who be- 
came her guardian upon the death of her 
father, Oscar Folsom, his law partner. 
While at Wells College, she received flowers 
from Cleveland, then Governor of New 
York, and her school mates chatted with 
uplifted eyebrows, but little dreamed that 
Frances Folsom was to become the wife of 
a President. 

Later she visited the White House with 
her mother, and the engagement was an- 
nounced, her picture was in every paper 
and the beautiful girl, dressed in white, 
became a personality of interest that riv- 
aled even the fame of the President himself. 

Upon the return to the White House, 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, the sister who 
had so faithfully stood by the side of her 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


younger brother all those years, passed 
over her duties of mistress of the White 
House to the young bride and again in- 
dulged in her favorite pastime of Latin and 
Greek conjugations and literary pursuits, 
to which she was more attracted than to 
the strenuous social life of the executive 
mansion where sO many were awaiting an 
invitation in hopes of coming closer to the 
patronage “pie counter” which was work- 
ing double time in view of the change of 
the administration. 

In 1885, the eyes of the world were foc- 
used upon this ponderous, vigorous, inde- 
pendent individuality, whose personality 





Grover Cleveland 


and courage won the admiration of many 
of the opposition party. 

The campaign revealed the details of the 
life of the Nation’s Chief Executive, who 
had come from a comparative obscurity to 
a world leadership in a few years. 

Stephen Grover Cleveland, born in Cald- 
well, N. J., was the son of a Presbyterian 
clergyman, receiving a salary of $600 per 
year. He attended school at Clinton, N. Y., 
the home of Elihu Root. While he was a 
preacher’s son and looked upon as a can- 
didate for the ministry, young Grover 
joined in the pranks of the town boys that 
made the college boys envious. After one 
particular episode, it was decided that 
Grover would not become a preacher. He 
also attended school at Syracuse and did 
odd jobs in vacation time, proudly exhibit- 


ing a fifty-cent piece to his mother as a 
day’s earnings for shoveling oats in an 
elevator. 

The death of his father when he was 
sixteen compelled him to abandon his plans 
for a college education, and he became a 
teacher in an institute for the blind, later 
went to his uncle’s in Cleveland to prepare 
a book on _ livestock entitled ‘“Allen’s 
Herd Book.” There he decided to study 
law, after clerking in a store and hearing 
village arguments around the grocery stove. 
He hung out his shingle in 1859, was 
elected Sheriff of Erie County in 1869 and 
Governor of New York in 1882. Few 
people in Buffalo, the home of President 
Fillmore, dreamed that the phlegmatic, 
easy-going but popular young attorney was 
to be the second President hailing from 
Erie County. 

The fishing grounds at Black Creek near 
Buffalo are still pointed out to sightseers 
and tourists as a favorite haunt of Grover 
Cleveland in the days when he was a popu- 
lar Buffalonian. Here he spent many 
happy hours with rod and line, with mos- 
quitoes for company, waiting patiently for 
a real fish bite. 

Although at times defeated for public 
office, Cleveland’s candidacy for some office 
or other persisted. As Mayor of Buffalo, 
he foreshadowed his fame as a veto Presi- 
dent in checking extravagant expenditures 
of public money. His career was a consist- 
ent evolution from that time on, marked 
with fearlessness and courage, and yet suf- 
fused with wholesome rugged honesty. 

He insisted upon taking the oath as 
President on the old Bible his mother gave 
him when he left his boyhood home, on the 
flyleaf of which was the inscription that 
remained a life inspiration and he was al- 
ways deeply touched on hearing his moth- 
er’s favorite hymn— 

“How firm a foundation 
Ye saints of the Lord.” 

The first Cleveland cabinet, headed by 
Thomas A. Bayard, included Daniel Man- 
ning, his private secretary, while Governor 
of New York, who inspired the “Dan and 
I” colloquy; William C. Whitney as Sec- 
retary of the Navy, a yachtsman and 
sportsman, launched the new Navy. Three 
members of the Cabinet hailed from the 
South that had given him a solid electoral 
vote. One of his first official acts was 
withdrawing from the Senate a treaty in 
which the government assumed unusual 
duties in connection with the proposed 
Nicaraguan Canal. He restored to the In- 
dians their rights to the Oklahoma coun- 
try and ruthlessly removed the white 
squatter settler, and the cattle ranchmen 
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and their herds from Indian lands, conse- 
quently saving for the Osage Indians the 
wealth of oil lands they possess today, in 
what was then known as Indian Territory. 


My first glimpse of Grover Cleveland was 
when he was Governor of New York, at- 
tending the ceremonies of the opening of 
the Brooklyn Bridge—where twenty-five 
people were afterwards killed in a panic 
caused by the crush of crowds and the cry 
“The Bridge is falling down.” In personal 
appearance Cleveland was a solid, impres- 
sively built man of forty-five, with a black 
moustache, very stout, with pronounced 
double rolling chin. He usually wore a 
widely spaced stand-up stiffly starched 
collar and hand-tied bow. There was a 
keenness in his gray eyes that belied the 
slow-moving physical activity of his bulky 
form, with an array of expansive forefront. 

He left Albany early in the morning from 
the old D. & H. depot, almost alone, to 
travel to the capital to be sworn in as Presi- 
dent. 


In Washington there was little change in 
appearance or demeanor—he was always 
himself — Grover Cleveland, who followed 
his habit of rising early to do his work 
before the rush of office-seekers, appoint- 
ments and the interviews with newspaper 
men began. ; 

Although somewhat averse to the form- 
al functions of handshaking, Cleveland was 
gracious to us college boys who called to 
pay our respects in hopes of helping one 
of the boys to secure a consular appoint- 
ment and emulate William Dean Howells, 
Bret Harte and Nathaniel Hawthorne, who 
had become real authors while serving as 
consults of the United States abroad. He 
dropped the pen which he had doubtless 
used many hours that day in his personal 
correspondence written in a diminutive, al- 
most feminine, handwriting, as a glass of 
buttermilk was brought to him and placed 
on his desk. A glance at his penmanship 
revealed the positive character of the 
writer, for an occasional spatter of ink 
emphasized his exclamation points. 


As a spokesman, I ventured to speak of 
fishing in Massachusetts. His luminous 
gray eyes softened as he proceeded to in- 
quire as to the season’s prospects on Cape 
Cod—but he jolly well knew that someone 
in that crowd was “fishing for a job.” 

I had seen him at Marion on Cape Cod 
with Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the 
Century Magazine. There I observed an 
incident which reflected the outstanding 
democratic character of Cleveland. 


When the summer residents came down 
to the post-office waiting in line for their 
daily mail, the postmaster observed Cleve- 
land and stopped everything and gathered 
together the presidential letters and walked 
outside and handed them to Cleveland. The 
President turned to him and said, “Thank 
you, but I don’t want this to occur again. 
Give me my mail in the regular way as 
you do any other citizens. Let me take my 
turn.” 

It was a sensation in that little Cape 
Cod community when Mrs. Cleveland ar- 
rived in a coach and four. Attired in 
witching white from hat to shoes, it was 
observed by society editors looking on that 


she was the first woman to appear without 
a bustle, the fashion note of the period. 
Consequently, it is chronicled that Frances 
Folsom Cleveland had much to do with the 
elimination of this useless appendage which 
women had persisted in carrying behind in 
response to Dame Style’s decree from gay 
Paree. 


A queen was never more loved and ad- 
mired than Mrs. Cleveland. Even if she 
were not known as the wife of the Presi- 
dent, when she walked down the street, men, 
women and children bowed instinctively, 
hoping for one of those sunny winsome 
glances from the cheery little woman in 
white. 


There was no fishing waters on Cape Cod 
from Buzzard’s Bay to Provincetown that 
were not known to Grover Cleveland and 
his love for this historic peninsula led 
later to his building his home, “Gray 
Gables” on Buzzard’s Bay and enjoying life 
with his friend Joe Jefferson, the actor of 
Rip Van Winkle fame—as a neighbor. 


My young heart beat faster when I 
looked upon an engraved invitation to a re- 
ception at the White House with each name 
inscribed, associated with that of the Presi- 
dent. This meant a dress suit. An excur- 
sion was made up Seventh Street in Wash- 
ington, D. C., while the strains of “Solomon 
Levy” rang in my ears. 


Appearing before the glass, it was found 
that the coat tails were rather long, the 
trousers somewhat balloon-like, but the 
shirt with its glowing celluloid front, made 
me feel that I was full-armored. “Yust 
like a real young jentlemans.” 


(Chorus—“Solomon Levy Was His Name’’) 

Solomon admitted the white gloves were 
large, but grimly suggested “Vill ’em oud 
vid vind, by blowin’ ’em oud.” He insisted 
on a larger deposit than I possessed; but 
my pleas were successful, for I left all my 
worldly goods with him, including my 
watch as additional security that I would 
return the clothes for other waiting cus- 
tomers. 

Somewhat conscious of being a misfit, I 
arrived at the White House and took my 
place in the long double line, assuming all 
the dignity possible behind that barricade 
of stiff bill-board front, on which flashed 
one of the Solomon crown jewels like a 
headlight. I had the feeling that the lad- 
ies were laughing at me from behind their 
fans. When the order came to “single file” 
at the door, I glimpsed the President and 
his beautiful bride. To me that setting 
was a memorable picture of feminine beauty 
and valiant manhood. As the procession 
moved slowly towards the hosts, the ladies 
would unfurl about seven yards of a train 
attached to their gorgeous evening gowns. 
Immediately ahead of me was a stately lady 
in black. Just as she unfolded the rippling 
silk, in my eagerness to push ahead, I 
stepped upon it. There was a rip—I saw 
white—a glaring look over the lady’s 
shoulder. It was Mrs. John A. Logan, the 
wife of “Black Jack” candidate for Vice 
President on the Republican presidential 
ticket with James G. Blaine. About to re- 
treat and run, I felt the little gloved hand 
of the bride on my elbow as she whispered 
“Never mind” and smiled. That is why I 


able time 


can never forget Mrs. Grover Cleveland a; : 
the queenly woman and the womanly queen 
of the White House. 

The following day I had two tin-types 
taken of mother’s rosy-cheeked boy in his 
first swallow-tail suit—one for mother and 
the other for—well it still greets me in our 
family album. 

Especially popular among many’ college 
boys, Grover Cleveland had used the words 
in a state newspaper—“Innocuous desue- 
tude” which sent us to the dust-covered 
dictionaries. Fuzzy, our “Prof” encour- 
aged us to read a novel by Paul Leicester 
Ford called “Peter Streling” which was 
said to give the real life story of Grover 
Cleveland. His rugged personality was re- 
flected in the written words, flowing from 
his pen, instead of being dictated—for 
there were few typewriters in those days. 

When our group of college chums gath- 
ered, they would sing on the slightest pro- 
vocation. The repertoire included the 
classic which has endured to this day—“My 
Bonnie Lies over the Ocean” which con- 
cluded with barber shop chords of doubtful 
harmony. 

(Male Chorus—‘My Bonnie Lies Over the 
_ Ocean”) 

Then there was a romantic suggestion of 
a future state when the full company joined 
our Fritz Emmet in his “Go to Sleep, Lena” 
lullaby, but the star attraction was “In Old 
Madrid” when Jake Hugemeister brought 
forth the old guitar purchased at the pawn 
shop. ‘ 


(Song with Mandolins—‘In Old Madrid’) 


All this was not enough for our ambit- 
ious spirits, and we decided to give an 
amateur performance of “Erminie” a popu- 
lar comic opera of the time. We secured a 
book with the music all right, but the lib- 
retto was copyrighted and the producing 
rights “exceeded our appropriation,” as 
they say in advertising alibis. We proceed- 
ed to write our own libretto and introduced 
what we thought was local color, but it 
occasioned our appearance before the fac- 
ulty later to explain the cryptic meaning of 
some of the lines. It was the heydey of 
tramps, and two tramps essayed the lead- 
ing parts in “Erminie.” This saved money 
hiring extra costumes from New York. 
The tragic incident in the first performance 
occurred when Bill McCooll, who had been 
assigned to lady’s part and was proud of it, 
was singing the “Lullaby” song in a fal- 
setto. His voice slipped down into the base- 
ment and bellowed forth a beautiful’ bass. 
One of the boys in the audience shouted 
out “Never mind—Bill made his base” but 
no baby could ever go to sleep on the lulla- 
by that Bill sang, so I have decided to try 
it again. 

(Soprano Solo—Lullaby from “Erminie”) 


The finale was finally reached and the 
curtain lowered, but the occasion developed 
into a regular glee club songfest, as the 
audience insisted upon having some real 
music and did not vote our rendition of 
“Erminie” a hit worth two hours of valu- 
in a college town—with sevel 


young widows. 
As Commencement Day approached, we 
were all a-flutter to retrieve our departed 
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operatic honors. The “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy” was to be our “return from Elba” 
attempt to soar in the comic opera firma- 
ment. The music was rehearsed and we 
had the real libretto this time. The Chimes 
of the old Chapel Tower seemed to become 
sweeter as they unconsciously announced 
the approaching musical triumph. This 
time we did not interfere with the sex 
question, and gave the girls a chance to 
become prima donnas. Gene Rowley, one 
of the tramps of “Erminie” was Gaspard 
the Miser. He got along all right, until 
it was discovered the property man had 
placed rocks instead of gold coins in the 
miser’s bag, which he couldn’t count. The 
prop notation had read: “Fill with 
(money) rocks.” 


Religious revival meetings rank with the 
strains of “In the Sweet Bye and Bye.” 
Henry Ward Beecher, one of the Republi- 
cans who ardently supported Cleveland, 
was holding congregations in Plymouth 
Church in Brooklyn spellbound with his 
matchless oratory. Beecher’s organist, 
John Zundel wrote one of the beautiful 
hymns that was sung in nearly every city, 
town, village and hamlet throughout the 
country, and was a favorite with Cleveland: 
(Chorus—“Love Divine, all love excelling’’) 

It was during this administration that 
the first big naval review was held at 
Hampton Roads, where vessels of the Great 
White Fleet first appeared. Prior to this, 
the navy of this country consisted of a few 
wooden vessels, all hopelessly antiquated, 
and the real strength of it and the claim 
that “Columbia was the gem of the ocean” 
was due to its magnificent personnel—both 
in men and officers. 


Three times as many bills were vetoed by 
Cleveland alone than all the previous Presi- 
dents from the time of Washington. He 
vetoed or “pocketed” 413 bills, many were 
private pension bills, calling a halt of the 
Civil War expenditures, then approaching a 
total of one billion dollars. 


Cleveland urged Chinese emigration re- 
striction in his second message and a sus- 
pension of compulsory silver coinage and 
urged radical reduction in the tariff. The 
Mills Bill passed the House with a majority 
of thirteen votes. The Department of 
Agriculture was organized and Cleveland 
appointed Norman Coleman of Missouri as 
the additional member of the Cabinet then 
made up of seven members. 

Renominated for President by the Demo- 
crats in the National Convention at St. 
Louis in June, 1888, Congress did not ad- 
journ until October, making it one of the 
longest sessions in the history of the na- 
tion’s legislative branch of goverment. 

In his first administration, Cleveland 
never appointed a man to office unless he 
was a Democrat, but he was provoked when 
senators and congressmen recommended un- 
fit men for office. After several sad ex- 
periences, a senator who had endorsed an 
unreliable official who went wrong was 
greeted by Cleveland in that high nasal 
tone. “Well, do you want me to appoint 
another horse thief for you?” 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was established during his administration, 
but he had nothing to do with initiating the 
idea, but did recommend a Commission of 
Labor during the strikes of 1886. 

His rugged independence attuned the 
country to a new idea of politics, for he was 
ready even to efface himself or take the 
blows if necessary to express his convic- 
tions. While he was very popular with the 
great financial and powerful business inter- 
ests of the country, he upset it all with 
the widely quoted words, “It is a condition 
that confronts us and not a theory” in his 
protest against a protective tariff. 

The treasury was piling up a huge sur- 
plus, and Cleveland insisted in his annual 
message for a reduction in the tariff, while 
his political friends urged him to let it 
alone until after election, but Cleveland is- 
sued the challenge to the protected indus- 
tries, disregarding the precedents and the 
advice of political associates. 

As one of his friends remarked, “He had 
so much backbone that it made him stick 
out in front.” Disdainfully he continued 
doling out Federal jobs in a way that ex- 
posed and discredited the office-seeker as a 
new species of a pest to be avoided. 

Inclined to sarcasm now and then, he 
called General Nelson A. Miles, the famous 
Indian fighter, “a newspaper soldier.” He 
disliked publicity and ordered his cabinet 
not to talk or give out interviews, as he in- 
sisted, “We are here to do the work, not 
talk about it.” Hailed as a reform admin- 
istration, reform became a much over- 
worked word, especially in his first duel 
with the Senate, in which he refused to give 
them correspondence in reference to some 
of his appointments. He chose Melville W. 
Fuller of Chicago, Chief Justice, while Jus- 
tice Field, aged and feeble, refused to re- 
sign if Grover Cleveland was to appoint his 
successor on the bench. Cleveland’s great- 
est problem during his first administration 
seemed to be appointments, although he had 
been elected on the Civil Service issue. 

After he had ordered the Confederate 
flags captured by the Union Army during 
the Civil War returned, there was a storm 
of opposition from the Grand Army, who 
were incensed also because as President he 
went fishing on Memorial Day. The order 
for the return of the flags occasioned the 
speech of Senator Foraker that gave him 
the name of “Fire-alarm Foraker.” When 
it was discovered that the flags could not 
be legally returned by executive order, 
Cleveland graciously submitted to the legal 
point raised; but curiously enough, in later 
years the flags were returned upon a resolu- 
tion offered by Senator Joe Foraker, who 
had so bitterly opposed it. 

The popular member of the Cabinet in 
Washington was Secretary of the Navy 
William C. Whitney, who practically kept 
open house for four years, and complacently 
looked on as the attendance increased in 
the free lunch raids conducted by the sea- 
soned experts who knew where free food 
was served—and when! Secretary Whit- 
ney’s home was the general social rallying 
point of the ’who’s who” of the administra- 


tion, contacting with the “who wanted be” 
involving a continuous performance of hos- 
pitality and distribution of good food and 
other things—that saved on the hotel bills 
of many hapless office-seekers, recalling the 
plaintive ballad: “The Lone Fish Ball.” 
(Solo—‘We Don’t Serve Bread With One 
Fish Ball’) 

The prospects for Cleveland’s re-election 
were bright in the early days of the cam- 
paign of 1888, but waned during the early 


autumn. The college boys were singing 
“Grover, Grover, Four more years of 
Grover.” Of the legion of disappointed 


ones in the great phalanx of office-seekers 
who had virtually overrun Washington dur- 
ing the first days of the administration, 
many had returned home disappointed. 
John Philip Sousa and his Marine Band 
continued to play his popular “Washington 
Post March,” which was the first one-step 
dance of the modern period. 

During the trying days following the 
November election, Mrs. Cleveland did not 
indicate disappointment, presiding at many 
functions on the social calendar of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. Her example was followed 
by the wives of the Cleveland Cabinet 
circle. There was no lack of spirit and in- 
terest in the affairs of those “going-out” 
that varied from the activities of those 
“going-in” which continued full-speed un- 
til the clock struck high twelve March 4, 
1889. 

During a blustery day in March, just be- 
fore he left the White House, I ascended 
the steps, wondering if I would be persona 
grata and run the gauntlet of the ever- 
watchful secretary and Major Loeffler, the 
door keeper. The President took off his 
glasses as I entered—quickly—regaling a 
new fishing story concerning San Sebastian, 
Florida, where he and Joe Jefferson had 
fished, related with the gusto ofa high- 
powered real estate salesman. Although 
there was a rush of callers he seemed to 
enjoy awakened memories of fishing days. 
His desk was piled high with papers, as he 
grimly remarked: “I am preparing to 
move!” In these last days of his first ad- 
ministration, Grover Cleveland was a 
sportsman to the finish. The city was fill- 
ing up with expectant Republicans, many 
of whom even called upon the retiring 
President “to pay respects.” Cleveland, 
after a hard day said: “I find my refuge 
in home life.” 

As Grover Cleveland rode down the Av- 
enue with President-elect Benjamin Harri- 
son, he represented both a retiring Presi- 
dent and defeated candidate, and shared 
much of the applause with the new Presi- 
dent. His personal appearance was a 
strong contrast to that of General Harri- 
son, who was small-sized, but dignified, with 
his full beard of gray whiskers. 

Stolid, big and serene, in the prime of 
manhood, Grover Cleveland returned to pri- 
vate life at that time with -possibly a 
thought in the back of his mind that the 
fates might decree that he pass that way 
again and enjoy an encore in the political 
presidential drama. 

(Brass Band plays Sousa’s “Thunderer’’) 
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example of his wide vision in creating an area 
for new homes, cities and communities out 
of the jungles of the Everglades. He also 
transformed Luna Park in Coney Island into 
one of the premier amusement centers of the 
world. As if this were not enough, he has 
also devoted much time for many years in 
the support and direction of the Boy Scout 
movement and served as Deputy Police 
Commissioner of the city of New York, doing 
much to provide for safety of children on the 
streets and effectively minimized the appall- 
ing records of the slaughter of innocents by 
automobiles. He has also fulfilled the idea 
of being a good neighbor, whether at home 
living next door to John D. Rockefeller at 
Tarrytown, or on the wing, looking after his 
various enterprises, or in the castle in Europe, 
which he recently purchased to establish a 
real American haven in the environment of 
the age-old traditions of Europe. As a rep- 
resentative and the American consul for the 
Georgian republic, one of the oldest Christian 
nations in the world, located in the land of 
Caucasia from which our race secured its 
name, he has done much to bring about a 
better understanding and acquaintanceship 
among his brother consuls in New York, and 
has a potential interest in furthering the 
general arts of peace and harmony upon 
which the future international trade relations 
are based. In other words, he is intensely 
human, kindly, whether directing affairs over 
the telephone or to a small brigade of stenog- 
raphers or assistants through which he keeps 
his widely varied, but closely associated inter- 
ests moving in the forward way. Still in the 
prime of life, Mr. Collier has plans for the 
extension of his ideas through the various 
channels of activity with that resistless en- 
ergy that has made his success in the past so 
positive and complete. He has never lost 
the common touch, although he is in constant 
contact with the leaders of finance and indus- 
try. In his headquarters on 42nd Street he 
has built up one of the most efficient business 
organizations in the country—yet it seems to 
keep in touch with the myriad of public re- 
sponsibilities which he has assumed cheerfully. 

Few men have a more keen or more com- 
prehensive knowledge of the mass mind and 
the individual impulse as co-related to the 
basic principles of exploitation measured by 
the American pace. The power of projecting 
his ideas in all directions with a cohesive pur- 
pose is a phase of the genius of Barron Collier, 
whose life work and achievements in them- 
selves are an inspiration to American youth, 
providing as they have a livelihood and 
eareers for many young men as his various 
enterprises have grown and developed under 
the magic wand of his leadership. 
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mass of black hair in one large.wave over 
her forehead and her black eyes sparkling, 
said “It makes me happy just to feel that 
I may have made others happy. I could 

















800,000 ADDITIONAL TELEPHONES ARE GOING INTO USE THIS 


YEAR 








A million and a half dollars a day 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


More than 200 new Bell tele- & 


TORR 
(a) 
phone buildings are goingup 
ack 


this year in the United States, 
800,000 additional telephones 
are going into use and new switchboards 
to care for 3,000,000 additional calls a 
day. Thousands of miles of new cable, 
millions of miles of wire, new carrier 
systems, vacuum tubes and loading 
coils. 

These are a few of the things in the 
1929 construction and improvement 
program of the Bell System which will 
cost more than $50 million dollars—a 
million and a half a day. 

Telephone growth is essential to the 
new American civilization of better 
opportunity for the average man. The 


Bell System employs more than 
400,000 workers, is owned by 
450,000 stockholders, and serves 
the people of the nation. 

Every day the Bell System is extend- 
ing its lines to more people, increasing 
the speed and accuracy of its service, 
giving greater comfort and con- 
venience in telephone use. All of this 
is done that each individual may get 
the most from this means of all inclu- 
sive and ‘instantaneous communication 
and that the nation may be one 
neighborhood. This is part of the tele- 
phone ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall 
be able to talk quickly and at reasonable 
cost with anyone, anywhere else. There 


>is no standing still in the Bell System. 





feel my audience over the radio tonight as 
if they were in the auditorium at the Met- 
ropolitan. It seems so good to sing songs 
when I could be myself and not act a part.” 

Her rendition of the selections from 
“Carmen” with the chorus from the Metro- 
politan Opera, made one feel as if they had 
enjoyed a real evening at the Opera with 
Rosa Ponselle in the title role. 

Mr. Kent’s address on this occasion was a 
fitting tribute to his extensive radio audi- 
ence who have long ago expressed them- 
selves in naming the Atwater Kent Hour 
as an outstanding radio program that is 
always associated with the quietude and 
peace of Sunday evening. 


“Boy Scouts’’ the Army of 
Peace Days 


require much investigation to know about 
the movement if you will just consult one 
of the Boy Scouts in your own commun- 
ity and you will be amazed to learn what 
he is doing. It is a great investment in 
American citizenship and I cannot resist 
writing about Barron Collier as one of the 
thousands and tens of thousands of fathers 
and busy men who have felt the full force 
of their responsibilities and privilege in 
doing something to help along the sturdy 
little fellows who are so eager and earnest 
in their determination to help themselves. 


Continued from page 94 
































Would You Like to Meet 
the Presidents of the 
United States? 


In His Latest Book, JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
Graphically Presents a Vivid Picture of His Many 
Meetings Face to Face with Twelve Presidents, 
Covering the Outstanding Events of Thirteen 
Administrations from Grant to Coolidge 





“FACE TO FACE WITH OUR PRESIDENTS” 


A Book Printed Upon Urgent Requests of Thousands of People Who 
Heard This Remarkable Program Over the Radio in a Country- 
wide Hookup in a Series Sponsored by the 
National Broadcasting Company 





Some of the Many Thousands of Letters Received 


W. S. Preyer, 
W. S. Preyer & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Your radio broadcasting received splendidly and 
comments of friends and associates very flattering 
to you and we look forward with eagerness to con- 
tinuation of your program. Such talks as you are 
giving are particularly interesting to young America. 


J. Milnor Walmsley, 
Union Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

I desire to express my sincere thanks to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and to Mr. Chapple for a 
program that is not only a wonderful entertainment, 
but is most interesting from an educational stand- 
point. I do not think the program can be im- 
proved. 


Watson M. Ayers, 
Danvers, Mass. 

I had the privilege and pleasure of listening to 
you last evening over the radio at WEEI, Boston, on 
“Face to Face with our Presidents.” You did splen- 
didly in reproducing the spirit of the times. I am 
a retired minister of the New England Methodist 
Conference in my 97th year, able to take an inter- 
est in what is going on in town, state, country and 
world. You have first class talent in reproducing 
characters vividly. I anticipate hearing you next 
Sunday night. 


W. A. Clements, 
464 Wilmot Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

An American, the son of one of General Grant’s 
soldiers, wants to thank you for your program this 
date. It was wonderful. Your hour on the air was 
the best I ever heard. Again I thank you. 


J. H. Elwell, 
33 Brewster Road, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 7 

Your Sunday presentation of the Hays regime was 
a masterpiece, not only in voice, but by the authen- 
ticity of facts. Please accept my great thanks to 
you and the station WEEI from which this perfect 
radio casting was made possible. 


H. G. Robertson, 
33 Carver St., 
Springfield, Mass. ‘ 

You surely have that happy faculty of making one 
forget one’s self and see through your eyes; it is 
indeed a pleasure to listen to your vivid descriptions. 


Mrs. John W. Patrick, 
634 Prospect St., 
Metheun, Mass. 

Your broadcasts are wonderful. When your half 
hour is over, I have that same feeling I experience 
after a good turkey dinner—I have taken in mind 
something on which to feed and something that can be 
digested and so do me good mentally. We people 
who cannot see do certainly appreciate these won- 
derful choice things which come to us over the air 
from such brainy and busy men. Your voice, too 
carries well, and every word is so distinctly en- 
nuciated. 


Helen F. Seiwick, 
3 Acton St., 
Maynard, Mass. 

Your talks are indeed enlightening for although 
one may have read a great deal of the life of many 
of whom you speak somehow you seem to have 
always come in closer touch and to know some 
little interesting thing that one would get in no 
other way. Though one may have looked upon the 
very scene you describe, you somehow have viewed 
it with different eyes and in a different light. One 
is sure to become enlightened by what you have 
to say. 


R. Wright, 
Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Joe Chapple certainly makes your heart throb. 
The best talks I’ve heard on the radio. 


Mrs. Philip P. Lund, 
810 E. 3rd St., 
South Boston, Mass. 
I have enjoyed Mr. Chapple’s most inspiring talks. 


H. A. Merion, 
Hotel La Salle, 
Boston, Mass. 
I listen in and have a wonderful time when you 
are on the air. I call it My Enchanted Hour. 


Mrs. Eva W. Schneider, 
33 Wetherbee Ave., 
Lowell, Mass. 

I was very much interested and greatly pleased 
with your broadcast last Sunday afternoon. I hope 
to listen to many more in the future, 


Geo. H. Shea, 
309 North Ave., 
No. Abington, Mass. 

Your half hour “on the air” today has turned a 
dull day into an interesting one. Since hearing you 
speak, a few years ago, at Boston University, I have 
been interested in whatever you have to say or 
write. 


G. Campbell Bensley, 
la Ivy St., 
Boston, Mass. 

I wish to thank you for the enjoyment we have 
derived from your Sunday afternoon programs. I 
think of all programs, barring none, we have en- 
joyed yours the most. The personal touch and in- 
sight into the life and character of the great men 
of our day has been a delightful inspiration. I am 
fifteen years old and a freshman in the Jamaica 
Plain High School agricultural course. 


H. B. Daviss, 
Lawyer, Corsicana, Texas. 

Chanced to “tune in” on your lecture “Face to 
Face with our Presidents” and enjoyed every word 
of your lecture, with its interspersed music, etc. I 
shall give myself the pleasure of listening in to the 
remainder of your talks. Indeed, I very genuinely 
enjoyed this personal touch with you, for such it 
seemed. 
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TURKEY 


=#AND NO 
TROUBLE 





Come down for a Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Thanksgiving, where everything is 
done for you. Turkey—and no trouble. 
Festivity—and no confusion. Dining- 
rooms luxuriously appointed, and sun- 
room, squash courts, Sandy Cove a play- 
room for children ... while over all 
is the homelike spirit that makes people 
bring their families to Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall. Bring your family. Stay 
the week-end. Golf, ride, or bask in a 
deck-chair in the sun. 
and literature. 


Write for rates 
Garage adjoins hotel. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


OTEL ST. JAME 


Times Square, New York City 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th St. 
Much favored by women traveling without escort 





“Sunshine in every room’”’ 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the 
atmosphere and appointments of a 
well conditioned home. 


40 Theatres, all principal shops and 
churches, 3 to 5 minutes walk. 


2 minutes of all subways, “‘L” roads, 
surface cars, bus lines. 


Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 min- 
utes Pennsylvania Terminals. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 





Lets talk it over 


PENDING the evening writing in the old 
rocking chair with the radio on full 
blast, I find the old lead pencil skipping 

along over the yellow paper with some sort 
of rythmic motion. Old Man Pencil rushes 
madjy on with the momentum while the 
music varies from largo to presto. Betimes 
it seems as if I had company at home. All 
thoughts of loneliness are vanished for I can 
almost feel the physical presence of many of 
the readers of the National Magazine whom 
I fancy will hear the same programs, perhaps 
having the same thoughts at the same time 
that I fancied that I was thinking deeply. 
There’s a get-togetherish feeling that makes 
the OMP (which stands for Old Man Pencil) 
socially inclined as the bell rings to “identify 
the station.” I sharpen the pencil again with 
the butcher knife and proceed with the tempo 
of the program wondering if National readers 
have some of the reactions that come to the 
editor while planning what to print to please 
them and adjust himself to this new sort of 
radio relationship that has so glorified the 
written word. Somehow I feel at times that 
I am actually thinking in unison with others 
while listening to the radio. 


* * * 


a letter from a subscriber that suggests 

that the “Let’s Talk it Over” column in 
the National be revived. As this particular 
reader has paid his subscription thirty-one 
years in succession to the National Magazine, 
he feels that he has a right to speak his mind. 
The little wooden soldier in my hand proceeds 
to gallop up to the commanding officer and 
salute! “Let’s Talk it over” is once again at 
the masthead associated with the contents 
page indicating the menu offered in the 
current issue. 


S° now I proceed to tune in, for here I find 


* * * 


HE thrill of baseball victories never seem 
I to get out of the blood of sport-loving 
Americans because it typifies the real zest 
in the game of life and illustrates what can be 
done with good headwork, teamwork, enthu- 
siasm and grit. 
” aa > 


OOKING forward with the television per- 
mitted an editor, I predict in the Decem- 
ber National a series of greetings com- 

ing from eminent people to the readers of the 
National that ought to warm up a “robot” 
man worked by mechanics—into a heart-beat- 
ing human being. 

Modestly I turn my back, turn over the ed- 
itorial microphone to one of the enthusiastic 
staff to make an announcement. Remember 
while reading this I am not supposed to he 
“listening-in.” 

” * x 


N a time when biographies are the vogue, 
Mr. Joe Mitchell Chapple in his latest 
book has given us a broadside in his latest 

book ‘Face to Face with Our Presidents.’ It 
contains the material that riveted the concen- 
trated attention and enthusiastic appreciation 
of millions of people listening-in on the radio 
to this program of the National Broadcasting 
Company. He received thousands of letters 
before it was published. The talks touch a 
common interest of old and young no matter 
what their condition in life. The subject 
matter focuses a widespread interest, for the 
American people respect and honor the dis- 
tinction associated with the mention of the 
Presidents of the United States. It is like an 
invitation to the White House to ‘see the 
President.’ In this case you are able to meet 
through Mr. Chapple’s vivid description of his 
personal contact, thirteen presidents of the 
United States and read a graphic description 
of the high points and important events in 
thirteen administrations. To our mind it is 
one of the best gift-books of the year!” 
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Favorite ‘‘Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


Continued from page 86 


anything because of one’s different moods 
at different times, but I think I may safely 
say that among the poems that I value 
particularly are Emerson’s ‘Days’ and Rob- 
ert Browning’s ‘Andrea del Sarto.’ ” 

“Andrea del Sarto”—called “The Fault- 
less Painter” 


But do not let us quarrel any more, 

No, my Lucretia! bear with me for once 

Sit down and all shall happen as you wish. 

You turn your face, but does it bring your 
heart? 

I’ll work for your friend’s friend, never fear, 

Treat his own subject after his own way, 

Fix his own time, accept too his own price 

And shut the money into this small hand. 

When next it takes mine. Will it? Tenderly? 

Oh, I’ll content him,—but tomorrow, Love! 

I am oftener much wearier than you think, 

This evening more than usual, and seems 

As if—forgive now—should you let me sit 

Here by the window, with your hand in mine 

And look a half hour forth on Fiesole 

Both of one mind, as married people use, 

Quietly, quietly the evening through 

I might get up tomorrow to my work 

Cheerful and fresh as ever. Let us try 

Tomorrow, how you shall be glad for this! 

ee KK ROK 

Love, we are in God’s hand 

How —- now looks the life he makes us 
ead; 

So free we seem, so fettered fast we are: 

I feel he laid the fetter. Let it lie. 


RK eed eee 


I, painting from myself and to myself 
Know what I do, am unmoved by men’s blame 
Or their praise either. Somebody remarks 
Morello’s outline there is wrongly traced, 
His hue mistaken; what of that? 
Speak as they please, what does the mountain 
care? 

Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
Or what’s a heaven for? 

Perhaps no poem in the English language 


so adequately reflects the mind of an artist 
—doomed to work for money but loving art 
for itself—beauty for its own soul. 

* x * 


COLLEEN MOORE 


The Screen Star goes to Edna St. Vincent 
Millay for her favorite poem 
Those who saw Colleen Moorn in the 
photoplay “Twinkle-toes” must thereafter 
confound the title with the personality of 
the actress. The same might be said of 
“Smiling Irish Eyes” for toes and eyes 
that twinkle—coupled with real histrionic 
ability—have gratified the ambitions she 

held as a mere child. 

While as a little tot she lived in Port 
Huron, Mich., where she was born, she was 
given to imitation and to make-believe, and 
the desire to “play a part’ never left her 
during her days in a convent in Tampa, 
Florida, or while studying music in the 
Detroit Conservatory. More or less in 
secret she practiced little arts which she 
hoped would aid her in the work she was 
determined to do. She practiced looking 
fixedly at a common-place object until tears 
came—for she knew that to control these 
lachrymal glands was a necessity. 

Unlike many others she did not have to 
endure family restraint for when her de- 
sires and tendencies became more definite, 
a good-natured uncle secured a hearing for 
her with the old Essany Company in Chi- 
cago. Later a grandmother accompanied 
her to Hollywood. There were the usual 
years of discouragement—the playing of 
“extras” before that well-remembered suc- 
cess “Flaming Youth.” 
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HEN you plan ‘to cruise ‘south- 

ward: this winter, think of the 

romance and history that clusters 
round every port of call in the Golden 
Caribbean. 





. and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 


. and there is a fine degree of personal service 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement — 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
pay for your ticket. 


Address Passenger Department 


United Fruit Company 





Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Write for beautiful booklet “Carib- 

bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 

full details of Winter Cruises to the 
an. 


10 to 24- Day Cruises to 


Cuba Jamaica Panama Canal Costa Rica Colombi 1 British Spanish Honduras 
Havana Port Antonio Zone Port Limon Cartagena Pasa Barrios Honduras Puerto Cortez 

Kingston Cristobal Puerto Colombia Guatemala City Belize Puerto Castilla 
Santa Marta Tela 
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A NATION-WIDE SELLER 


Joe Mitchell Chapple’s New Book, ‘‘Favorite Heart Throbs,’’ Reviewed in a New Y ork Dispatch, 


Broadcast by the United Press to Newspapers All Over the Country 


The UNITED PRESS sent out the following dispatch from 
New York concerning this noteworthy new book “Favorite 
Heart Throbs.” 

“Joe Mitchell Chapple of Boston, writer and publisher, 
who has ‘looked into the hearts of 50,000 people,’ has col- 
lected poems for a book called ‘Favorite Heart Throbs of 
Famous People.’ An amazing array of notables have con- 
fided in Chapple. 

“President Hoover’s favorite, ‘The Fisherman,’ from Ed- 
die Guest’s ‘Just Folks,’ recites a conversation between twd 
men who met ‘along a stream that raced and ran’ in ear- 
shot of ‘the pipes o’ pan’ and admired each other’s trout. 

‘Out here,’ he told, with a smile, 
‘Away from all the city’s sham, 

The strife for splendor and for style, 
The ticker and the telegram, 

I come for just a little while 
To be exactly as I am.’ 


“The President’s second favorite poem is ‘The Fishing 
Cure’ a sequel to the first one. 

“The Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, sang his fav- 
orite poem to Chapple. It is ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 

“The lines Henry Ford carries in his mind most are from 
the ‘Psalm of Life’ and go: 

Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 

“Henry Ford leans to Longfellow, also has. a weakness 
for Whittier’s ‘Maud Muller,’ who on a summer’s day raked 
the meadows sweet with hay and unseen by automobile 
tourists. 

“Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, likes: 

‘Still sits the schoolhouse by the road.’ 

“Thomas A. Edison finds his heart-throb in ‘Evangeline.’ 
The inventor of the electric light is fond of the whole poem, 
but likes particularly: 

‘Blossomed ‘the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels.’ 

“Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, retiring star of the 
Department of Justice, does not give her life wholly to pro- 
saic court proceedings. Her favorite verse is from the Bible, 
second Timothy: 

“‘*For God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power and love and of a sound mind’,” 


From the Musical Courier, New York City. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple, who has collected a book of verse, en- 
titled “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People” says that 


one night at the opera he heard Mr. Johnson humming a 
song without words while waiting for his cue, and in 
answer to a request as to his heart throb, the tenor replied: 
“I hardly realized that Shelley’s ‘Skylark’ was one of my 
most cherished poems until I found myself repeating ‘it at 
these intervals and applying it to others as well as myself. 
The poem is a sublime contrasting of human emotions and 
is radiant with enthusiasm and idealism.” Mr. Chapple 
observes that it seems to him quite fitting that a singer 
should enjoy the music of “The Skylark,” for, as the poet 
Wordsworth said of the same little feathered songster, 
“There is joy divine in that song of thine.” 


From the Boston Herald. 


Whatever else Joe Mitchell Chapple does in the field of 
authorship—and the total is becoming impressive in addi- 
tion to his work as editor, lecturer, traveller, etc.—he 
promises to be known to posterity as “the heart-throb man.” 
His “Heart Throbs” and “More Heart Throbs” of early 
years go on forever like the brook. They have gone into a 
million homes and now he adds a third volume to the 
series. It is “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People” 
which contains the bits of verse closest to the hearts of 
two hundred and fifty eminent Americans. The list is as 
broad as Mr. Chapple’s friendships and interests in life. 
It includes statesmen, captains of industry, bishops, uni- 
versity presidents, opera queens, famous authors, football 
coaches and so on through the professions and fields of 
work. Each person represented is given a pleasant little 
biographical sketch, for Joe Chapple knows them all. It is 
a great book, loaded with friendliness and wholesale senti- 
ment through its 415 pages. 


From the Los Angeles, Calif. Express. 


Poetic heart throbs of nearly two hundred persons (the 
great and the near great) are included in this collection. 

Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard” heads the list 
with eight choices. Follows Kipling’s “If” with five and 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” with four. Poems of James 


Whitcomb Riley inspired but three of the 200 persons, . 


selections from the Bible were named by three. 

Most of the actors drew on Shakespeare, this Bard of 
Avon being honored seven times. Longfellow was given six 
votes with different poems, Whittier five, Burns three, 
Poe two and Kipling three besides “If.” 

Gray’s “Elegy” appealed to a publisher, novelist, politic- 
ian, poet, merchant, governor, Congressman, railroad presi- 
dent and philanthropist. 








JUST THE BOOK for a GIFTeee 


Now comes a new and 


greater thrill for the lovers of the 


“HEART THROB” BOOKS! 








CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


Publishing Company 
952 Dorchester Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me .......... copies of “Favorite Heart Throbs”’ at 
$2.50 per copy. 


(Name) __ 








(Address) 








“Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People’ is just what it 
says—the poems which have touched the hearts of famous 
people. It includes intimate, inspirational heart to heart 
biographic sketches by the author, 


JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


When you read “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People,” 
you look into the innermost recesses of _the hearts of many 
eminent men and women of this generation. 


The friendly book that fascinates with 
personal interest 























All metal parts of this huge 45-mile 


long aqueduct, which will supply one of 
the largest South American cities with 
water, are made of Armco Ingot Iron. 
This metal was selected after six years’ 
study of various materials; not only for 
its rust-resisting properties but for its 
uniformity, workability and weldabil: 
ity. 26,000 tons of Armco Ingot Iron 
vere used on this project. 














Sihiinds ~ 


MapbeE or PurReE IRON 
FOR GENERATIONS OF SERVICE 


After 19 years under a road at 
Culver, Indiana, this Armco 
Ingot Iron culvert is still in good 
serviceable condition. 


RMCO INGOT IRON 


Steel cars gave an average 
life of 6% years in the 
mine of the Upland Coal & 
Coke Co., Elkhorn, West 
Virginia. But those made 
of Armco Ingot Iron stand 
up under 91% years of serv- 
ice. . . an increase of 46% 
with fewer interruptions of 
service... ata cost only 
4% greater than that of 
steel cars. 


N places where metal must 
not fail, ARMCO Ingot Iron 
is the first choice. 

For back of pure iron is a 
service record of hundreds of 
years. And ARMCO Ingot Iron 
is the purest iron made today. 
It contains practically none of 


the foreign elements that has- 


tenrust in other low-cost metals. 

Look for the ARMcOo TRIAN- 
GLE on every sheet and plate, 
and on products made of ARMCO 
Ingot Iron. No other inexpen- 
sive metal offers such lasting 
resistance torust and corrosion. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Middletown, O. Export: The Armco In- 
ternational Corp. Cable Address: ** Armco— Middletown” 





Look for the neat ARMcO LaBEL 
on caskets and grave vaults to 
be sure of enduring protection. 











RESISTS RUST 











Christmas Greeting 


A word of Godspeed and good cheer 

To all on earth, or far or near, 

Or friend or foe, or thine or mine— 

In echo of the voice divine, 

Heard when the Star bloomed forth and lit 
The World’s face, with God’s smile on it. 


— JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





